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THE ARMS OF ARCHBISHOP ROTHERHAM. 

I notice that Mr. Scott, in his recently published 
account of the Scotts of co. Kent, is apparently 
labouring under very errone ous impressions with 
respect to the coat armour of this distinguished 
prelate. There is abundant evidence to prove that 
he never bore, or made use of, any other coat than 
that of the ancient family of Rotherham (vulgo 
Rotheram), of co. York.* The family were also, 
subsequently, of Luton, co. Bedford, from the 
archbishop settling there his name, in his 
second and final will he informs us.t Their arms 
—(Vert) three bucks trippant, two and one (or, or 
argent)—were carved, probably by direction of 
the archbis! shop himself, on the edifices erected by 
him in connexion with Lincoln College, Oxford,; 


as 


a Public Record Office—Lay Subsidies co. York, 
No. 206/49, “Poll” Tax of anno 2 Richard II., mem- 
brane 5, column 3, under “ Villa de Rodirh* m”: * Ro- 
bertus de Roderl*m (et) Alicia vx’ eius.” A few entries 
before, under the same township, occurs, “ Adam Skotte 
(et) Beatrix vx’ eius.” See also Black’s Catalogue of the 
Ashmolean MSS., p. 675 (No. 860 of those MSS., fo. 60), 
for Robert de Ri derhi am, of co. York, anno 11 E dw. III. 
Likewise “De Banco Roll,” Easter Term, anno 19 Ed- 
ward I., membrane 10 of Roll of Attorneys (modern 
consecutive number 181), for one Richard de Roderh*m, 
connected with a suit in co. Nottingham. 

+t Printed in the Appendix to Hearne’s edition of the 
Liber Niger, vol. ii. p. 667. 


} Anthony & Wood's Oxford, 1786 edition, pp. 244 and 


of which he was (says Anthony 4 Wood) the second 
founder. Heraldic manuscripts of the period, and 
copies of others likewise co-eval, record precisely 
the same arms.§ The coat also, at one time, 

figured on the roof of the C loister at Canterbury, 

together with the arms of his ce: ontemporaries, 
Bishop Wainfleet and Archbishop Morton.|| The 
coat (of which Mr. Willement has handed down 
to us the tinctures") referred to by Mr. Scott in 
his work, as formerly existing in the Lady Chapel! 
at Canterbury, could not possibly have had any 
connexion with the arms of Scott of Scott’s Hall, 
because these entirely differ both in charges and 
tinctures. Besides, the coat in the Lady Chapel, 


£45. These, his arms (“ Vert, three bucks trippant or”), 
are also described, at pp. 246 and 250, as existing in the 
windows of the Hall or Refectory there, and as having 
been formerly in the windows of the — attached. 

§ British Museum, Harleian MS. No. 6163 (a volu- 
minous collection of arms in colours, executed, probably, 
at Various dates between the reigns of Henry VI. and 
Henry VIII.), fo. 64", Vert, three stags trippant arg. 
Brit. Mus. Additional MS. No. 5848 (Cole’s Collections), 
p. 203, space 14, *‘ Rotheram,” Vert, three stags trip- 
pant argent; also, p. 205, space 7, “‘S" Thomas Rotheram,” 
Vert, three stags trippant argent, attired or; both coats 
having been evidently copied from an Ordinary of Arms 
made femp. Henry VII. or Henry VIII. 

Brit. Mus. Additional MS. No, 5479, p. 30, space 5 
(under “These be the Armes which are fixed on the 
Roofe of the Cloysters of the most Beautifull Cathedrall 
church of our Saviour Christ in the Citty of Canterbury 

And Cx — by me the Second Day of March Anno 
Domini 1613”), ..., three stags trippant, two and one,. 
also at p. 231 , spa ace 9 (under another series of drawings 
of them, but not dated), Azure (clearly a mistake for 
vert), three stags trippant, - and one, or. Likewise, 

trit. Mus. Lansdowne MS. No. 878, pencil fo. 40, space 
12 (under another series of drawi ings of the Cloister 
arms), ..., three stags trippant, two and one,.... The 
coat of Bishop Wainfleet is depicted in the two series in 
Additional MS. No. 5479, at p. 49, space 21, and p. 
209, space 6, respectively : and Archbishop Morton's, in 
the same, at p. 29, space 10, and p. 233, space 20. With 
reference to these coats of Rotherham and Wainfleet, 
once in the Cloisters, it is evident that they occupied 
shields which are now blank. Mr. Willement in his book 
says nothing whatever about blank shields, although 
there are several in some of the compartments, and 2 
great many in two of them. The arms of Morton ap- 
pear to have held the chief position in the eleventh com- 
partment, for last summer | noticed, on the large central 
escutcheon, traces of the arms of the see, impaling a 
coat which was entirely effaced. The three series of 
drawings, above referred to, preserve likewise representa- 
tions of many other coats formerly in the Cloisters, and 
corresponding to defaced shields which still remain. I 
am inclined to infer, from the smooth appearance of the 
surfaces of shields now blank, that, some time after the 
coats were first carved on the roof, the original designs 
on certain shields (in conspicuous positions) were cleared 
away to make room for the coats of persons of more 
recent notoriety ; and that on the shields thus rendered 

lank these secondary coats were merely painted, which 
would account for the disappearance of those of Rother- 
ham, Wainfleet, Morton, Aucher, and several others not 
there now. 

“| Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Cathedral, p. 59. 
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described by Mr. Willement and impaled by the 
arms of a see, is the same as that borne by the 
Roets, a coheiress of which family is said to have 
married the poet Chaucer. Mr. Willement, I 
think, arrived rather too hastily at the conclusion 
that the dexter coat was that of the see of York, 
because the arms of both sees of Canterbury and 
York were then a pall—with a trifling difference, 
as some allege. This is evidenced by Mr. Fos- 
ter’s recently published Visitations of Yorkshire, 
in which (p. 426) he takes the arms of the see to 
be those of Canterbury, although the name 
“Rotherham,” appended, shows that the coat, there 
recorded as being in the windows of the Parsonage, 


at Bolton Percy, in 1598, was in reality that of 


the archbishop. The coat in question thus im- 
paled is, Vert, three stags trippant or. 

Mr. Scott’s argument that the name of Arch- 
bishop Rotherham’s father was Scott, and not 
Rotherham, does not appear to be based on docu- 
mentary evidence ; or, indeed, upon anything bet- 
ter than the mere gossip retailed by Leland (and 
perhaps others), which has crept into printed books, 
and been perpetuated like many similar miscon- 
ceptions. In fact, documentary evidence proves 
the contrary most unmistakably, for the arch- 


bishop mentions in his wills only one brother, and | 


tells us that his name was John Rotherham.* 
Moreover, there were certainly Rotherhams con- 
nected both with the church (in the very localities, 
it will be observed, with which the archbishop 
himself was associated) and the county of Kent at 
that particular period. I find, for instance, that 
a John Rotheram was one of the two burgesses 
who sat in Parliament at Westminster for the city 
of Canterbury, an. 12 Edward IV.+ Also that 
a Roger Rotheram was Archdeacon of Rochester 
(Thomas Rotherham, the subject of these remarks, 
was bishop of that place) in 1472, having been 
a prebe ndary of Lincolnt (Thomas Rotherham 
was likewise Bishop of Lincoln). By a Privy Seal 
Bill, dated Jan. 26, 1468 (Privy Seal Bills, anno 
7 Edw. IV., case 1, seventh in order), this (?) Roger 
Rotherham, “ Our faithful Clerk, Doctor of Law,” 
was appointed Master of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, of which same college Archbishop Rother- 
ham had been a Fellow. 
JAMES GREENSTREET. 


* See, more particularly, his first will, made when 
Bishop of Lincoln (“ Close Roll,” anno 15 Edward IV., 
membrane 26), “to John Rotheram, Squier, my brother”; 
“to Thomas Rotheram, son of the seid John.” The 
will of this John Rotherham, of Sumeries, in Luton, co. 
Beds, dated 1492, in which he makes his brother the 
archbishop one of his executors, can be seen at the Prin- 
cipal Registry of the Court of Probate (‘‘ Doggett,” 20). 

+ Hasted’s History of Kent, folio edition, vol. iv. 
p. 406. 


t /bid., vol. ii. p. 47. 


CHINA. 
(Concluded from 5' 8. vy. 283.) 
TRANSLATIONS, Kc. 

20. Monument de Yu, ou la plus ancienne Inscription 
de la Chine; suivic de trente-deux formes d’anciens 
Caracteres Chinois, avec quelques Remarques sur cette 
Inscription et sur ces Caracteres. Par Joseph Hager. 18f., 

21. Panthéon Chinois, ou Paralléle entre le Culte 
religieux des Grecs et celui des Chinois, avec de nouvelles 
Preuves que la Chine a été connue des Grecs. Par 
Joseph Hager. Of. 

22. Remarques Philologiques sur les Voyages en Chine 
de M. de Guignes. 

23. Apercu d'un Mémoire intitulé Recherches Chrono- 
logiques sur l'Origine de la Hiérarchie Lamaique. Par 
Abel Rémusat. 2f. 50c. 

24. Description des Médailles Chinoises du Cabinet 
Impérial de France, précédce d’un Essai de Numismatique 
Chinoise. Par J. Hager, 1805. 18f. 

25. Dissertatio de Glosso Semiotice, sive de Signis Mor- 
borum que ¢ lingua sumuntur, presertim apud Sinenses. 
Auctore Abel Rémusat. Parisiis, 1813. 3f. 

26. Explication d'une Inscription en Caractére Chinois 
et en Caractére Mandchou, gravée sur une Plaque de 
Yade, qui appartient au Cabinet des Antiques de la 
Bibliotheque de Grenoble. Par M. Abel Rémusat. If. Ste. 

27. Leichenstein auf dem Grabe der Chinesischen 
Gelehrsamkeit des Herrn Joseph Hager. 4f. 

28. Mémoire dans lequel on prouve que les Chinois 
sont une Colonie Egyptienne. Par De Guignes. Paris, 
1760. 4f. 

29. Mémoire sur les Livres Chinois de la Bibliotheque 


du Roi, et sur le Plan d’un nouveau Catalogue. Par Re 
musat. Paris, 1818. 4f. Sie. 

30. Notice du Panthéon Chinois du Docteur Hager. 
Par J. D. Lanjuinais. 3f. 


31. Recueil de diverses Brochures sur la Chine. Par 
Abel Rémusat. 17f. 

32. Réponses de M. de Guignes aux Doutes proposes 
par M. Deshanterages sur la Dissertation qui a pour titre 
Mémoire, &e. (see No. 28). Paris, 1759. 4f. 50c. 

33. Résumé des principaux Traités Chinois sur la Cul 
ture du Murier, et I'Education du Ver-i-soie. Traduit 
par Stanislas Julien. 5f. 

84. Julien (Stanislas). Ueber Maulbeerbaumzucht und 
Erziehung des Seidenraupen. Aus dem Chinesischen ins 
Franziisische iibersetzt. Auf Befehl sr. maj. des Konigs 
von Wiirtemberg iibersetzt und bearbeitet von F. L. 
Lindner. Zweite Auflage vermehrt mit Zusiitzen und 
Anmerkungen von Miyling. 48f. 

35. Morrison’s Werke iiber den Comtoirdialekt. 

36. Bridgman. Chinese Chrestomathy in the Canton 
Dialect. 

37. Medhurst. Dictionnaire du Dialecte du Fo-Kien. 
38. Meignan (Victor). De Paris 4 Pékin par terre, 
Sibérie, Mongoli, avec Gravures et Carte. 12mo., Paris, 
1870. 3s. 6d. 

39. Ransonnet (Baron E. von). Skizzen aus Singapur 
und Djohor. Lithographs and Woodcuts, and Map of 
Singapore, Kc. 4to., Braunsch. 

iv. Allvins (T.). China, Engravings of Scenery, Social 
Habits, &c., with Descriptions by Wright. 4 vols., tto. 

41. Barrow (J.). Travels in China. 2 vols., 4to., 180. 

42. Carne (L. de). Travels in Indo-China and the 
Chinese Empire. 1 


Svo., 1872. 16s. 


43. Kidd (S.). China, or Illustrations of the Symbols, 
Antiquities, Customs, Xc. 

44. Perry (C.). 
to the China Seas and to Japan. 
1856. 

15. Bentham. Flora Hongkongensis. 


Plates, 8vo. 4s.6d. 
Narrative of the American Expeditions 
3 vols., 4to., plates, 


Syo., 1861. 
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This list is to be considered as only a slight con- 
tribution to the copious subject which it embraces, 
I add a word of a Chinese poetess. Kae-Yven 
was a female servant in the emperor's palace. 
When the imperial troops, in the time of a severe 
winter, stood on the frontiers in order to crush the 
rebels, the emperor sent a large supply of warm 
clothing to his army, the greater part of which was 
made in the harem. One of the soldiers found in 
the pocket of one of the articles of clothing given 
to him the following verses : 
“To quell the rebels who disorder keep 

Thou fightest bravely ; but, alas, for sleep ! 

The bitter cold of nights no slumber gives 

Slumber that seals the eyes of all that lives. 

This warrior’s dress I send was work'd right featly, 

But who shall wear it I am posed completely ; 

Double I’ve made it, thick, and sound, and warm, 

Against all deadly cold to keep from harm : 

Some brave dragoon ’twill fit, unknown to me ; 

But—who can tell ?—him yet in heaven Ill see.” 
The soldier thought it to be his duty to show the 
verses to his commanding officer. Much attention 
was attracted to them, and they reached the em- 
peror, who ordered strict inquiry to be made in the 
harem, and that whoever wrote them should not 
conceal it, but come forward and make confession. 
The writer of the verses then stood forward, and 
pleaded guilty and deserving of a thousand deaths. 
The emperor had compassion on her, and made her 
to be married to the soldier to whom she sent the 
verses, his imperial majesty at the same time 
jocosely remarking, “ And so you two have met 
together, after all,” to which the fortunate poetess 
instantly replied,— 

“The emperor speaks, in deed and word so pleasant, 

And makes the future for his children present.” 
In consequence of all this the name of Kae-Yven 
is preserved to this day, and ranks among the 
female poets of the Chinese empire. 
J. Macray. 


ST. PAUL AND TYNDALE: A PARALLEL. 

Dr. Thomas Fuller, at p. 225 of the Church 
History, in his usual happy manner, draws a 
curious parallel between the “ Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles” and the “ Apostle of the English,” as Bale 
styles Tyndale. He says :— 

“Some generall parallel (farre be it from me to en- 
force it to an absolute conformity) may be observed 
betwixt Saint Paul and our Tyndal: S. Paul withstood, 
and defeated the power of Elymas the Sorcerer: Tyndal 
with the grace and gravity of his company put a magi- 
Clan out of countenance, being brought thither to shew 
a cast of his skill by inchanting. S. Paul, in Thyatira, 
converted his Jaylour and all his household: Tyndal, 
during his year and half durance, converted his keeper, 
his dauchter, and other of his family. Saint Paul was 
in perils by waters, in perils by robbers, in perils amongst 
false brethren : so was Tyndal, whom one Philips, pre- 
tending much friendship, by cunning insinuation be- 
trayed to his destruction.” 


It is not difficult to imagine the gusto with which 
the cheery doctor would have continued the parallel, 
had that pathetic letter, so lately discovered by 
a Belgian antiquary in the archives of the Council 
of Brabant, and believed to be the only document 
in existence written with Tyndale’s own hand, 
been accessible in his day. 

In reading Tyndale’s prison epistle, it is im- 
possible not to be reminded of the “ cloke, hooks, 
and parchments,” that St. Paul desired Timothy 
to bring from Troas. This letter may be new to 
some readers of “N. & @.” The following is the 
literal translation of Tyndale’s original Latin, as 
given by his biographer the late Rev. R. Demans, 
M.A. :— 

“| believe, right worshipful, that you are not ignorant 
of what has been determined concerning me (by the 
Council of Brabant) ; therefore I entreat your Lordship, 
and that by the Lord Jesus, that if I am to remain here 
(in Vilvorde) during the winter, you will request the 
Procureur to be kind enough to send me from my goods 
which he has in his possession a warmer cap, for I 
suffer extremely from cold in the head, being afflicted 
with a perpetual catarrh, which is considerably increased 
in the cell. A warmer coat also, for that which I have 
is very thin; also a piece of cloth to patch my leggings: 
my overcoat has been worn out; my shirts are also worn 
out. He has a woollen shirt of mine, if he will be kind 
enough to send it. I have also with him leggings of 
thicker cloth for putting on above; he also has warmer 
caps for wearing at night. I wish also his permission to 
have a candle in the evening, for it is wearisome to sit 
alone in the dark. above all, J entreat and 
your clemency to be urgent with the Procureur that he may 
kindly permit me to have my Hebrew Bible, Hebrew Gram- 
mar, and Hebrew Dictionary that 1 may spend my time 
with that study. And in return may you obtain your 
dearest wish, provided always it be consistent with the 
salvation of your soul. But if any other resolution has 
been come to concerning me, before the conclusion of 
the winter, I shall be patient, abiding the will of God to 
the glory of the grace of my Lord Jesus Christ, whose 
spirit I pray may ever direct your heart. Amen. 

“W. TrxpDALe.” 
Cu. Evxin Matuews. 
Codford St. Mary. 


FOLK-LORE. 

Roman Svcperstitiox.—The Lancet recently 
stated that the Roman populace believes that 
when a cardinal dies three other cardinals imme- 
diately fall ill, and soon follow him to the grave. 
This superstition, which is of very old standing, 
was curiously verified on the identical day on 
which Cardinal Antonelli succumbed to his pain- 
ful malady. Almost simultaneously Monsignor 
Patrizi, the Cardinal Vicar, and Cardinals Capalti 
and Bizzarri had each a paralytic seizure, and their 
lives were long despaired of. Such a coincidence 
will go far to keep up a superstition which, like 
most beliefs of the kind, is explicable on quite 
natural grounds. As a rule, cardinals are well 


stricken in years, and this rule has rather been the 
prevalent one of late, as the balance of parties in 
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the Roman Curia is so close that it is considered | have seen Mauleverer called Mal levrier=“a bad 
politic to replace its members at short intervals, | hare-hufiter.” Is it not a more probable guess 
and accordingly to elect them at an age and in a | that the first of the name was a warrior who fought 
condition of body not compatible with longevity | with a maul or mace? Or even that there was 
or the power of giving trouble. some connexion wit } ul ma levadore=a 
Everarp Home Cotemay. surety Li rem i 


“Tt is an old saying with the people round here | 
(Atherstone), ‘Where the wind is on Martinmas Eve Eycti 
(November 11), i 
It has proved t 
it has been pa 


1ave often been the subject 
it will the rest of the winter.’ | ,¢ , ent with some of the contribut 
eo far; t was south on the eve, and oN 


utors to 
f the time ever since. 


nd the following note thereon, from 


2 a 
+h | Sir M ( it tirst edit 
saying is, ‘When there are two full moons in one month | >" - $, first edit., 
there are sure to be loods.’ This has also proved | p. 126, miay b l:— 
true. There were | moons in December an ‘ Ther 
ere n December and | There : certain 


disastrous fi 
The f i's Popular Antig 
has reference to the first part of the above 
graph :— 

‘The weather on Martinmas 
by the farmers in the Midland Counties, as it is supposed 
to be an index to the barometer for some two or three 
months forward.” 


iated with it. And sre have a 
s anxiously watched | , y to the plentifulness and persistence of certain names 


of trades as surnames among us. 


GOMME. 


v. a.—The definition of this word 
ven by Johnson is rema 


*To catch ; to move by erks. I know not where it is 
| used but in the f lowing passage [and later editions 
added, “ nor | know well what it ‘] 
‘Wi é fend at some unlucky time 
Slides in a verse, or hitches in a rhyme. 


soffin was borne by nap 
old Nottinghamshire custom, 
nd, in accordance with the wish of the deceased.” | 


R. F.S. | 


bert Waketield observes, 
this quotation there were 


Curistras Names.—The following is a list of 
Christian names of persons living in Rydal | 
the last few years, by which vould 


ibly what 


po 
been better expressed :— 
Old “ Whoe’er offends, at some u e, 
Bethu Slides into verse, pet edyes int Ie. 
ethuel 
Simeon I do not think this criticism a just one. Johnson, 


n a false quotation, lid not understand Pope, and 
| Wakefield, ye the true lines before him, seems 
» have lost sight of Por meaning. The line is 
in the first of Horace’s second book of Satires :— 
At ille 


T Qt ime commorit, — me lius non tangere ! clamo: 
r, Paul, James, | Fle 


Joshua, 


Hannah, 
} 


Jobn, N theni 


lomew, Stephen 


: bit et insignis tota cantabitur urbe.” 
Matthias, 
Saints.—Lawrence, Leonard, Jerome, Silvester, | field seems to have magined | — Pope used 
Crispin, Anthony, Ursula, Bernard, Christopher ro words “slide” and “ hitch alae —s 
Helen, Martin, igh, Dennis, George, and the same thing, though 


t this was not apy case. He m ide," | 

introduce him into a poem ; and “ hitch,” ae. um- 
| pale him in a catching rhyme which shall make 
wc | his name a bye-word in the mouth of every street 
: Pope illustrates his own meaning im 4 
g line, where he says 


Edward. 
Romance heroes.—Arthur, Lancelot, Gawain, 
Oliver. 


Heathen.—Octavius, Fortune. 


or Proper Names.—Many in- 
stances occur of mere puns on family names, which | “ Slander and poison dread from Delia’s rage, r 
are backed by stories, under the name of “ tradi- Hard words or hanging if your judge be Puge 
tions,” but are merely modern inventions. Thus, meaning Sir Francis Page, the hanging judge, 
in a respectable genealogical work on Yorkshire, I | 1718-41). Wakefield’s idea that “hitch” was 
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4 Newark Advertiser, March 20, 1877, in a notice of ah 
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a vol. vi. p. 346, 1798, Gil 
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a curious fact, that in t ia 
errors ; it should have been :— attr 
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only a corruption of “edge” is not a happy one. 
He could hardly have suggested it had he studied 
the common use of the word by seamen and la- 
pourers. Workmen, who have no theories as to 
the derivation of words, when they are unable to 
move a heavy thing, often say, “ Hold hard ; it’s 
no use shoving like that, it hitches somewhere ” ; 
and to this I have more than once heard the reply, 
“Yes, it do kitch (catch) somewheres.” A “hitch’d” 
rope cannot be untied by pulling ; 
hitch means a slip knot which readily gives way. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


“Somwetninc LIke.”—Some years ago I was 
shut up in quarantine, with a charming party, in 
the Lazzaretto S. Jacopo, at Leghorn. One of the 
party was a German gentleman who, from a long 
in England, spoke our language more 
idiomatically than many educated Englishmen. 
Still, on one oceasion he asked us if we remem- 
bered Leech’s sketch, in Punch, of a boy in a 
pastrycook’s shop, entitled “Something like a 
Holiday,” emphasizing the first and last words, 
which makes the phrase mean something resembling 
a holiday. It would have been difficult at the 
moment, and scarcely polite, to have attempted to 
explain the exact force of the expression “ some- 
thing like”; but it occurred to me, and I still 
think, that possibly many of the different readings 
in the classics, some of our difficulties with certain 
passages in the old English dramatists, and perhaps 
ne or two of the Shakspearian cruces may be 
attributable to our failing, as in the case I have 
mentioned, to appreciate the exact accentuation 
of a word or phrase. A mistake from defective 
punctuation, from dislocation of letters, or from 
other misprinting may be corrected ; but an error 
from a cause such as I have indicated appears to 
me to be possible, and, from being impalpable, 
to be especially hopeless. Mr. J. O. Halliwell, in 
speaking of the black-letter tract of fifteenth and 
sixteenth century witticisms entitled Demaundes 
Joyous, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1511, 
remarks on the poverty of verbal humour in those 
days, as well as in some of Shakspeare’s jokes, and 
very shrewdly adds, “The fact must be that we 
often do not understand the greater part of the 
meaning intended to be conveyed.” I am the more 
inclined to think that there must be some such 
reason as that I have alluded to for our failing to 
“atch the point of some of those old sayings, seeing 
that, 
then a capital joke, sometimes said to be of Ame- 
rican origin, goes the round of the papers, and is 
ately identified as a quibble of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century. 

_4n this country we say an author writes under 
the name of “Censor,” say. This expression is in 
— little degree figurative. Is it because a few 


our 


residence 


whilst a half 


ts Mr. Halliwell points out, every now and | 


American friends fail to see this that we | 


meet with occasionally, in their newspapers, the 
phrase, so writes over the name of ‘ Cen- 
sor’”? a barbarous expression in our ears, but, 
no doubt, stric tly true. 

A. Fercvussoy, Lieut.-Col. 


U.S. Club, Edinburgh. 


So-and 


A Sone on tue “Amperzanp.”—Some time 
since you had some notes on the “ amperzand” 
(“& per-se and” as I think it should be In 
turning over some old cuttings I found the fol 
lowing on the subject :— 
“ Of all the types in a printer’s hand 
Commend me to the amperzand, 
For he’s the gentleman (seems to me) 
Of the typographical companie. 
O my nice little amperzand, 
My graceful, swanlike amperzand ! 
Nothing that Cadmus ever planned 
Equals my elegant amperzand ! 
Many a letter your writers hate, 
Ugly Q, with his tail so straight, 
X, that makes you cross as a bear, 
And Z, that help: you with ‘ zounds’ to swear. 
But not my nice little amperzand, 
My easily dashed off amperzand ; 
Any odd shape folks understand 
To mean my Protean amperzand. 
Nothing for him that’s starch or stiff; 
Never he ’s used in scold or tiff ; 
State epistles, so dull and so grand, 
Mustn't contain the shortene: 
No, my nice little amy 
You are good for those 
In days when letters were dried with sand, 
Old frumps wouldn’t use my amperzand. 


But he is dear in old friendship’s call, 
Or when love is laughing through laly scrawl, 
* Come & dine & have bachelor’s fare,’ 
‘Come & I'll keep you a round & square.’ 
Yes, my nice little amperzand 
Never must into a word expand ; 
Gentle sign of affection stand, 
My kind, familiar amperzand.” 


W. Hamitroy. 


Sneer Lep py THE SuepuEerRD.—I do not re- 
member to have seen, in England, sheep led by 
the shepherd until a few days since, when I was 
surprised to witness, in the neighbourhood of the 
Regent’s Park, a man walking rapidly in advance 
of a flock of sheep, the sheep following him 
closely. To my eyes the sheep appeared a peculiar 
breed, and possibly may have been imported from 
a country where they are not driven, as with us, 
but led. In my rambles through France, I noted 
there that the sheep invariably followed the move- 
ments of the shepherd. Poussin, of the older 
French painters, represents on his canvas the 
shepherd striding on at the head of a long stream 
of animals, and the works of the living Bonheurs 
display the same custom. Recent Oriental tra- 
vellers have pointed out that the shepherd, in the 
East, still leads his flock, and the flock follows 
as of old. “And the sheep hear the shepherd's 
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voice; and he calleth his own sheep by name, 
and leadeth them out. And when he putteth 
forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, and the 
sheep follow him : for they know his voice. And 
a stranger will they not follow..... for they know 
not the voice of strangers” (John x. 3-5). Burder, 
in his Oriental Customs applied to the Illustration 
of the Sacred Scriptures, says :-— 

“The art of the shepherd in managing his sheep in 
the East was different from what it is amongus. We 
read of his going before, leading, calling his sheep ; and 
of their following, and knowing his voice.” 

Again, he «juotes Dr. Henderson’s Iceland, vol. i. 
p. 189, in illustration of John, “He calleth his 
own sheep by name” :— 

“In the course of my evening walk, I fell in witha 

crowded pen in which were two girls employed in 
milking the sheep. Observing that there were upwards 
of fifty in number, and that such as had been milked 
were soon lost among those that were unmilked, I asked 
how it was possible for them to distinguish the sheep 
with so much ease. ‘Oh,’ said they, ‘we know them 
all by name.’” 
The art of the shepherd of the nomad races of the 
East in the management of his flocks appears to 
have been very complete. The sheep followed the 
shepherd, obeyed his voice, and even by name 
individually answered his call. Can any one say 
what were the means employed, by which the 
sheep were so brought under the control of the 
shepherd, or in what countries, those 
indicated, this art of the shepherd is still practised, 
wholly or in part ? Jos. J. J. 


besides 


“Le Tarturre” or Motikre.—The following 
note will, I doubt not, be of interest to many 
besides the admirers of this inimitable comedy. 
It is from the Anecdotique, No. >— 

“La nouvelle édition de Tartufe qui va paraitre 
est pour nous l'occasion de rappeler les differentes 
étymologies qu'on a voulu donner au nom de ce per- 
sonnage. Les uns pensent que Molicre a pris tout simple- 
ment tartujfes, synonyme de try les autres, qu'il I'a 
tiré du vieux verbe truer, qui signifie tromper. Ceux-ci 
veulent qu'il l’ait forge avec le nom de Montufer, tir 
d'une nouvelle de Scarron ; ceux-li, avee celui de Turtufs, 
qui, dans le Melmanti/e de Lippi, est un homme méchant 
et ruse. 

** M. Hippolyte Lucas a découvert dernicrement la 
Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal un recueil d’estampes du 
graveur Lagnier, parmi lesquelles il sen trouve une qui 
porte pour titre Za Tartufe, et qui représente une 
hypocrite de la race des Macettes, tenant 4 la main un 
livre ouvert, dans lequei elle lit sans doute des maximes 
relatives & la profession qu'elle exerce. Le graveur 
Lagnier, ainsi que le fait remarquer M. Paul Lacroix 
dans ayant publi¢ bon 
nombre de ses estampes avant que Moliére se fit fixé d 
Paris avec sa troupe, il se pourrait faire qu'il ett ainsi 
fourni a notre grand auteur comique le nom d'un de ses 
principaux personnages.” 

Littré also derives it from truffe, through the 
Italian tartufolo. He says :— 

Moliére, qui écrit Tertyfe, a emprunté ce mot 4 

Vitalien; Tertufo se trouve dans le Meldinentile de Lippi 


avec le sens d’homme a esprit méchant; le Malmantile 
circulait manuscrit en France avant le Turtufe. Tartufo 
est lu contraction de fertvfo/o, une truffe.” 
Arcu. Warsoy, 
Carrick House, Pollokshields, N.B. 


Cucren Books or 1493.—The following is a 
verbatim list of chained books in the church of 
All Saints, Derby, in the year 1493, from the con- 
temporary inventory of church goods. I shall be 
glad of any particulars or explanation of numbers 
1, 2,3, 5,and 8: 

“These be the bokes in o° lady Chapell tyed w' chenes 
y' were gyffen to Alhaloes church in Derby. 

In primis one Boke called sima simarum. 

2. Item A Boke called Sima Raimundi 

3. Item Another called pupillz occuli. 

4. Item Another called the Sexte. 

5. Item A boke called hugneyon (! unction). 

6. Item A boke called vitas patrum. 

Item Another boke called pauls pistols. 

8. Item A boke called Januence super evangeliis 
diuca (!) libris. 

%. Item A grette portuose. 

10. Item Another boke called legenda Aurea.’ 
In reference to the account-book from which this 
list is taken, commencing in 1476, I should also 
like to ask what are the earliest known church- 
wardens’ accounts, and what pre- Reformation books 
of that description have been published, either in 
whole or part ! J. Cox, 


Cravcer’s VERSIFICATION.—Mrs. Haweis, the 
author of Chaucer for Children, in giving diree- 
tions for reading his verses, says :— 

“If you pronounce the words so as to preserve the 
rhythm, all will be well. When the final ¢ must be 
sounded, so as to make the rhythm right, sound it; but 
where it is not needed leave it mute.’ 

Surely no one could read fiuently who had to 
decide this question of rhythm as he went on. 
The rule about Chaucer's final ¢ seems to be pre- 
cisely what obtains in French poetry. When the 
next word begins with a consonant, the ¢ is to be 
sounded ; before a vowel or a silent / it is mute. 
J AYDEE. 


Tue May-rore.—On the belfry ladder of 
Castle Bytham, Lincolnshire, is cut :— 


THIS . WARE 
THE. MAY 1660. 
YrovVvL. 


Tuomas Norra. 


ExviaBLe.”—Charles Lamb writes to Cole- 
ridge (August 6, L800) :— 

“T have had the Anthology, and like only one thing 
in it, Lewti; but of that the last stanza is detestable— 
the epithet enriab/e would dash the finest poem. 

So here the denouncers of reliable have a writer of 
very pure English on their side. Nevertheless, 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Mercnant Taytors’ Scnoor.—I have lately 

come across a MS. by Sir Henry Ellis (himself a 
Merchant Taylor), written in the year 1795, when 
he was still at school, and headed, “ Illustrious 
Scholars of Merchant Taylors’ School.” It will be 
remembered that Sir Henry’s taste for antiquarian 
pursuits was shown at a very early period, and 
that in 1797, whilst yet an undergraduate, he was 
appointed one of the assistant librarians of the 
Bodleian at Oxford. I am therefore more disposed 
toattribute my want of success in identifying the 
scholars mentioned in the subjoined list to my own 
deficient research than to the writer's lack of 
authority. At the same time, I should be grateful 
toany readers who would kindly aid me in re- 
covering Sir Henry’s lost reasons for applying the 
epithet “illustrious” to men whose names have 
certainly not been written in very large characters 
on the scroll of fume. I have added an occasional 
note where I have been able to identify the 
scholar or to suggest a clue for his identification. 
_ 1. Michael Curtis Tyson, born May 15, 1779 ; admitted 
Sept. 14,1790. (He must have been a contemporary of 
the writer, who perhaps augured tvo well of his fellow 
scholar’s career from its early promise.) 

2. William Goad, born Dee., 1604; admitted July 3, 
1615. (He was probably brother of John Goad, B.D., 
Head Master of Tonbridge School in 1660, and of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ from 1661 to 1681.) 

3. John Milborne, born Aug. 
May 13, 1616. 

_ 4. Henry Quarles, born Oct. 6, 1606 ; admitted Oct. 12, 


_ 5. Thomas Owen, born April, 1608 ; admitted July 27, 


1618. 


; 6. William Owen, born Oct., 1610; admitted Oct., 
618. 


14, 1602; admitted 


Pht ger Muffet, born July 23, 1602; admitted 
April 1, 1617. 

8. James Skelton, born July 20, 1600; admitted 
March 5, 1612. 

m. Joseph Playford, born Jan., 1669; admitted May, 

10. Edmund Pickering, born Aug., 1672; admitted 
June, 16-6. (He was one of the head scholars in 1690.) 

ll. William Lethieullier, born Aug. 3, 1692; admitted 
May 2.1708. (An eminent Turkey merchant, I think.) 

12. Arthur Shakespear, born Nov. 11, 1700; admitted 
March 5, 1708-9 

13. Nicholas Fayting, born Nov. 22, 1702; admitted 
Jan. 21, 1711. (Afterwards Scholar ef St. John’s Coll., 
ambridge, B.A. 1725, an Under Master in Merchant 
Taylors’ School from 1730 to 1753, Rector of St. Martin's, 
Outwich, 1748: died 1789.) 

14. Julius Caesar, born June 16, 1703; admitted 
June 21,1711. (There were two contemporaries bearing 
this distinguished name, viz., Julius Czesar, who served 
in the army, and was a major-general in 1759, and his 


15. Thomas Desborow, born Aug., 1644; admitted 
Jan. 11, 1652. (AsI find in the school lists the name 
also of Cromwell Desborow, I presume that both were 
sons of Colonel Desborow, and thus related to the Pro- 
tector.) 

16. James Perrot, born July, 1593; admitted July, 
1605. 

17. Charles Worral, born March 26, 1681; admitted 
1693. 

18. Thomas Shaw, born Sept. 28, 1676; admitted 
Jan. 12, 1692-5. 

19. Luke Milbourn, born Dec. 3, 1684 ; admitted Sept., 
1693. 

20, Edward Milbourn, born July 19, 1681; admitted 
Oct. 14, 1695. ©(I presume that these two were sons of 
Dryden’s antagonist.) 

21. Edward St. George, born Sept. 22, 1686 ; admitted 
July 24, 1698. 

In asking for information about the foregoing, may 
I also request old Merchant Taylors (of the days 
of Cherry and Bellamy) who take an interest in 
their school to communicate with me, and supply 
me with such personal reminiscences of school- 
fellows as their memories still retain ’ 

Cuarces J. Rosinsoyn. 

Norton Canon Vicarage, Hereford. 


Tue Crescent,—Will some one tell me when 
and why the Turks took the crescent as their 
emblem? Inspired, I believe, by Mr. Timbs 
through the medium of Things Not Generally 
Known, I should, until very lately, have answered 
the above question by saying that the Turks took 
the crescent as their emblem cir. 1453, in gratitude 
for the favour with which a silver bow-like moon 
seemed to regard their capture of Constantinople. 
I might, moreover, have explained the curious com- 
bination of cross and crescent above the dome of 
some Russian churches by citing Dr. John Glen 
King (Rites and Ceremonies of the Greek Church 
in Russia, 1772) to the effect that when the Tartars, 
to whom Muscovy was subjected two hundred years, 
converted any of the churches into mosques for 


'the use of their religion, they surmounted them 


with the crescent, which was in its turn overtopped 
by the cross when Iwan Kasilowich wrought 
deliverance for his country. Having recently read 
pp. 217-18 of International Vanities (Blackwood 
& Sons, 1875), I should hesitate before dissemina- 
ting such doubtful information as the above. We 
are told that Pére Anselme’s (1663) explanation 
of the crescent—that the Ottomans have taken it 
as a symbol of the ambition of their conquests— 

“ig not more remarkable than his other statements ; but 
it is the only one which it is worth while to notice, for 
the reason that actual popular opinion agrees with his 
idea that the crescent is a purely Ottoman symbol. This 
is wrong: the crescent was the special mark of Constan- 
tinople; it lasted there for centuries as a local and 
thoroughly Christian emblem. The Turks found it there 
and adopted it, but they no more invented it than 
Prussia invented the black eagle. Even now at Moscow 


tee who was a proctor in Doctors’ Commons, and | and in other Russian towns the crescent is to be seen on 
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union being to signify the Byzantine origin of the Rus- 
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sian faith. The antithesis of the crescent to the cross ia, leisure hours to the composition of one of the most popu- also 
therefore, a modern illusion; there is no ori hos- lar works on military history in our language—a work tant 
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also used in ordinary conversation by the inhabi- 


tants. It a & narrow passage, for foot 
sengers only, between houses. What is its 


origin, and is it peculiar to Brighton ? 
Freperick E. Sawyer. 


Brighton. 
“Tue SCRIPTURES PART AND PARCEL OF THE 


raw or Enctanp.”—The Rev. Robert Taylor, 
termed by his enemies the “ Devil's Chap lain,’ 
has the following remarks upon this maxim in his 
trial before Lord Tenterden in 1827 :— 

“T beg leave, with deference to his Lordship, to assure 

you that this, though a popular and prevalent conceit, 
ig an absolute falsehood; a dictum resting on no valid 
authority whatever, but originating in a mistake which 
arose from a case of (Juare wmj edit, in the Year Book of 
the 34th Henry VI., folio 58, anno Domini 1458, in which 
case Prisot uses the words Ancien et ag as being 
part and parcel of the law of the land; which words 
were afterwards mistranslated by Finch Holy Scripture, 
instead of ‘ ancient writing,’ and the mistake was adopted 
by successive Judges down to the present time. It 
nevertheless is a mistake, and it will be incumbent on 
his Lords ship, if he shall countenance its availing to my 
prejudice, both to show you that it has some —— 
foundation, and what that foundation is, which I am 
sure he cannot show you. 
According to the report of the trial published by 
the defendant, Lond., 1827, Lord Tenterden, in 
his summing wp, made no reference to this point. 
Is there any truth in Taylor’s statement ? 


Tue Ktxa’s Cock Crower.—Wherecan I find an 
vecount of the precise duties of this officer? Those 
duties are said to have been abolished on the 
accession of George I., but not the office and 
salary, which were continued till the time of 
George IV. I know what is said on these subjects 
in “N.& Q.,” 24S. iii, 69, and in Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. lv. p. 341. K. C. C. 


Swarminc or Fietp Mice.—In the early part 
of last year the pasture lands in several parts of 
the Border counties suffered considerable damage 
from the depredations of unusually numerous 
swarms of the small field mouse or vole. Instances 
were wrted in Dumfriesshire, Roxburghshire, and 
Yorksh Can any additional examples be fur- 
“Th e season was also remarkable for the 
large number of buzzards, owls, and other birds of 
prey which made their appearance. Query, was 
there any connexion between these two phe nomena, 
“P us the latte r due in any respect to the occurrence 
of the former 
corded as vot dh taken place on former occasions, 
such as that described by Jesse, which caused 
such destruction of young trees in the New Forest. 
But this query refers only to any which may have 
heen noted in the spring of 1876. W. E. 


Sim Joun Davies was Marshal of Connaught 
temp, Elizabeth. He had large grants of land, 


Similar visitations have been re- | I 


some of which, viz., the abbey of Clonshanville, 
co. Mayo, is still in the possession of his descen- 


|dants. He had also power of life and death over 
the “ natives,” which he is reported to have used 
freely. Who was he? Of what family? His 


arms, still to be seen on the tombs of his descen- 
dants in the abbey, were—Sable, on a chevron 
argent, three trefoils slipped vert ; crest, A dragon’s 
head erased vert ; motto, “ Sustenta la Drechura.” 
He was not the Sir John Davies, the celebrated 
Attorney-General for Ireland, temp. Elizabeth and 
James, neither was he the Sir John Davies, Master 
General of the Ordnance of the same period, It 
he was from Shropshire. 
Fraxcis Ronert Davies. 

Hawthorn, Black Rock. 


is supposed d 


Great Fire or Lonxpox, 1666: Sermons.— 
Thomas Rich, by will dated July 31, 1672, devised 
to Sir Wm. Thompson and thirteen others, and 


their heirs and assigns, a messuage and premises 
situate in Lime Street, in the parish of St. Andrew 
Undershaft, on trust to permit the minister and 
churchwardens to let the same, and receive the 
rents thereof, to be by them and the overseers of 
the parish distributed (inter alia) as follows, viz., 
40s, yearly to the minister of the parish, who 
should yearly preach two sermons in the said 
parish, one on New Year’s Day and the other on 
the third Tuesday in September, in thankfulness 
to God for the preservation of the said parish from 
the dreadful fire in 1666, viz., 20s. for each sermon, 
and to the clerk and sexton 3s. 4d. each. Is this 
sermon still preached, and if not, why not ? 
Corvevtius WaALForp. 


Tue Time or TAKING Meats py our AN 
cestors.—I wish you could tell me where I can 
find any particulars of our ancestors’ modes of eat- 
ing and drinking in every-day life among the 
middle class of gentry of this and other parts of 
Europe. I want particularly to know when they 
took their first meal, and of what it was generally 
composed. Civis. 


yy written by my 
year 1839, 


Camets 1s Eoyrt. —In: aj 
father, who travelled in Eg in the 
the foll owing passay 

“It would be difficult to think of any bird, beast, or 
| reptile, familiar to Egyptian minds, or distinguishing 
| any foreign country known to them, of which a repre- 
sentation is not to be met with here, except, however 
be camel, now so common throughout Egypt, and which 

do not remember to have seen in any tem] le or cata- 
| comb ; yet see Gen. xxxvii. 25, and elsew bere.” 
| Was the writer mistaken as to the absence of any 
representation of camels in the ancient Egyptian 
monuments, or what reason can be given for their 
omission ? Parocuvs. 


occ urs 


Lixccva Franca.—I renew the inquiry for in- 


, formation as to Lingua Franca in consequence of 
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its existence being affirmed by Mr. J. C. Clough 

in hi s book on The E-viste nee of Mived Languages. 

Mr. Clough informs me that he has no specimen 

of the language, and cannot refer me to a book 

containing such. Hype CLARKE. 
32, St. George's Square, S.W. 

Movcnt 
Lapy 


Ricuarp EpGrecumpr, seconp Baroy 
Epcecumpe: ANN Franks or Day 
Edgecumbe died unmarried 
in 1761. In his will, proved in the P. C. C. May, 
1761, he mentions his “ four children by Mrs. Ann 
Franks, alias Ann Day,” viz., “ Richard” and 
“three daughters,” all of whom were then minors, 
and he constitutes his friend Horace Walpole her 
trustee. I wish to know when and where was 
Ann Franks, or Day, born and baptized. Which 
was her real surname? Day, whence that of 
Franks! and rice When and where did 
she die ; when and where were the four children 
born and baptized ; the Christian names of the 
three daughters ; the surname of the four children ; 
what became of them? Ann Day’s portrait was 
painted by Sir J. Reynolds ; when? 


versa. 


Masoy. 
3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


is stated by Tanner in 
his Votitia Monastica, p. 718, that at the dis- 
solution of the monasteries the abbey of St. 
Dogmel’s, near Cardigan, was granted 35 
VIII. to John Bradshaw, whose 
many generations resided in the 
what branch of the numerous family of Bradshaw 
did the above-named John Bradshaw emanate? 
Had he any connexion previously with Wales ! 
LLALLAWG. 


descendants for 
locality. From 


Reynotps, Saror.—Can you inform me 
as to the exact place and date of the death of John 
Reynolds, who was for many years, prior to 1836, 
a partner in the firm of Reynolds, Charlton & Uo., 
iron-masters und bankers, in Colebrookdale and 
Wellington, in Shropshire, and who is suppos ed to 
have died at Shrewsbury somewhere he rT n 
1836 and 1850? J. D. 
MapamMe pe Rarrazzi: Lorr 
read, in a recent number of the Gazette Anec- 
dotique, No. 7, p. 201, the following :— 


“Un Anglais, John Ryan, a publié, en une 
sur MV la Py Marie de Soli le 
videmment collaboré. Cette notice, t in- 


rable aujourd'hui, n'a pas été mise dans le commerce, 
st bien la plus curieuse autobiographie qu'on puisse 
imaginer. Lhistoire du premier mariage de Mme 


Rattuzzi y est racontée avec de fort 
The writer of the notice 
French, but does not give 


adds a few extracts in 
the title of the book 


I should be pleased to learn the exact title, &c., 
of this scarce publication of John Ryan, and all 
discoverable particulars concerning it or its pub- 


lisher. FRAXISNUS, 


Henry 


THe Orteaxs Famity.—When the coffins of 
various members of this family were removed 
from Weybridge to Dreux, on the 10th of June, 
1876, the Times mentioned the coffins of four 
children, whom, with the help of several A]manachs 
de Gotha, I fail to identify. Can any one kindly 
tell me who they were? HERMENTRUDE, 


Actnors oF Books Wanrep. 
Conidia ; or, the Witel a Ihapeody. In Five 
Parts. By D. R. London “Print ed by 8. Roycroft for 
Robert Clavell at the Peacock in St. Paul’s Church Yard, 
1683.—It is a thick quarto of sor hundred pages, in 
rather irre 4 ilar metre, something in the style of Hudibvas, 
and crammed with references and allusions, de omnibus 
rebus, to ancient and modern history, science, p hilosop rby, 
&e. The book is apparently rare: I tl heref re subjoin 
the British Museum press mark, 7{'b 20 crown, and some 
seemingly prophetic lines as a specimen of the metre :— 

** We cut the Bottom of the Streights 


Into the Red Sea, spight « of Fates; 
Itc wuld ne’er be d ne b 

The Sea threat’ned to ~ wh » Shore 
For India thence we dare set out, 


Cape-bon-Sperenza is about.” 


Puitrr ABRAHAM, 


Replies. 


A MISLEADING 
“LIVES 
BURY.” 


STATEMENT IN DR. 
OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 


HOOK'S 
CANTER- 


If I am right in underst 


spondent to attirm that the worship and 


invocation 


of saints were authorized d ymas of belief in the 
fourth century, I am sure he in error. By 
individuals, no doubt, such doctrines were held 

id taught, but not by those Fathers of whom he 


ives a list, least of all by SS. Chrysostom and 


Augustine These two writers often, it is true, 
ulude to and enlarge upon the practice, but only, 
is in the passage q ioted from the former, to cen- 
sure and condemn it. A citation or two from 
each will prove this beyond a question. Chry- 
sostom says (Hom. v. in Col 

Ort ov Ta Ta KATW, OVK GI ov 
TLS TWVY OVVapLEe €KEL Tu Tis avOpor 
ws Geparevert 

“ That it is not permitted t ils to worship things 


n heaven or things on earth, her man, demons, 


angels, eh angels, or any celestial powers of that 
nature.” 
Adding :— 

Ore 6 warren ovros Oeos oF 
Beparere v pi. 


iuse He is the Lord of all, 
wors d alone. 
And t to show his 
hesitates not to ascribe 
the devil :— 


it is our duty to 
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‘0 dudBoXos Ta TOV dyyéAwr Bac- 
THS TYAS’ Tov Satpoveyv 
ai erwoac (Hom. ix. tn Coloss.). 

From Augustine we have (Confess., lib. x. c. xlii.): 

“Quem invenirem qui me reconciliaret tibi? Am- 
biendum mihi fuit ad angelos? Qué prece! Quibus 
sacramentis? Multi conantes ad te redire, neque per se 
ipsos valentes, sicut audio, tentaverunt hec, et inciderunt 
jn desiderium curiosarum visionum, et digni habiti sunt 
illusionibus.” 

“Whom should I have found to reconcile me unto 
Thee? Must I have betaken myself to the angels! With 
what kind of prayer! With what sacraments! Many 
trying to come to Thee, but of themselves not being able, 
have, as I have been told, made trial of these means, and 
hence fallen into the desire of curious visions, and become 
the subjects of illusions.” 

And St. Jerome even, who of all men might be 
suspected of a leaning to such superstitions, in- 
dignantly repels them in his letter to Vigilantius : 

“Quis enim [he © insanum caput, 
martyres adoravit ! quis hominem putavit Deum! Nonne 
Paulus et Barnabas, cum a Lycaonibus Jupiter et Mer- 
curius putarentur, et eis vellent hosteas immolare, 
sciderunt vestimenta sua, et se homines esse dixerunt !” 

“Who, O blockhead, ever worshipped martyrs! Who 
ever esteemed a man as God? Did not Paul and Bar- 
nabas, when the Lycaonians took them for Jupiter and 
Mercury, and would have offered sacrifice to them, rend 
their garments and declare that they were nothing more 
than men!” 

But what is more to the purpose than the opinion 
of individuals, we have, in this century, a council 
of the Church denouncing this practice under 

. 

penalty of anathema. The thirty-fifth canon of 
the Council of Laodicea, held a.p. 372, thus 
speaks :— 

"Ore of det eyxatadetrew tiv 
exkAyoiav tov Oecov, amtevat, Kal ayyeAous 
Ss A “4 , 
OVOMACELY, Kat Tovey” 
peveTar. Ki tes ovv Ti] 
eyxateAtTe TOV KUpLov \purtor, 
Tol Yiov tod Oceot, Kat 
oi Abev. 

“Christians ought not to forsake the Church of God, 
and go aside, and hold conventicles, to invocate or call 
upon the name of angels *; which things are forbidden. 
If any one therefore be found to exerci-e himself in this 
private idolatry, let him be accursed, because he hath 
forsaken our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and 
fone over to idolatry.” 

Whatever, therefore, may be thought of the late 
Dr. Hook's View, it is quite clear that that of 
Thorndike is quite untenable; and, to borrow 
your correspondent’s words, is a “strange state- 
ment surely,” and one which but “a very little 
study of antinnjte ” “te 

tudy of antiquity” must have shown him to be 
wholly without foundation. 

Tew, M.A. 


* If not angels, much less the spirits of departed wer. 


| ER. quotes Dr. Hook and then puts a gloss on 


|the passage. Dr. Hook says, “The saints were 
| not worshipped in the early portion of the Middle 
Ages”; E. R. says, “ The worship of the saints 
by which he seems to mean the invocation of the 
saints.” Surely E. R. must be aware that worship 
bears a very different signification from invocation. 
Dr. Hook is perfectly accurate in his statement, 
and the passage which E. R. cites from St. Chry- 
sostom is wide of the mark, as it only shows, at 
the most, that it was customary to beg the saints 
to pray to God for blessings upon those in the 
| body. Into the doctrinal question I, of course, do 
not enter. I will only quote two or three passages 
|from the celebrated Letters of the Rev. William 
| Palmer to Dr. Wiseman (Oxford, 1842, 8vo.) to 
show the distinction between worshipping the 
saints and asking them to pray for us :— 

“Weare not called on to enter into any discussion 
with you on the propriety of asking the saints and 
angels to ‘pray for us.’ Such discussions may be put 
aside wxtil you disclaim and reject those far more ob- 
jectionable and dangerous invocations which invest the 
saints with the attributes of Deity; which reduce God 
to the same level with His creatures, or elevate creatures 
to an equality with God. The mere invocation of saints 
to ‘ pray for us’ stands on different grounds, because it 
distinctly recognizes the superiority of God.”—Letter v. 
p. 8. 

“‘T shall not here enter on the question of the pro- 
priety of asking for the prayers of the saints—a practice 
of which the first examples are found in the writings of 
Gregory Nazianzen. The abuses which naturally flow 
from this practice, and of which the Romish prayers 
under consideration afford so melancholy an illustration, 
are in themselves...”—Letter v. p. 31. 

“St. Gregory of Nyssa states that a person by saying, 
‘ Holy Ephrem, help (assist) me,’ escaped from a dangerous 
position. Such an expression does not interfere with 
the Divine attributes. It is widely different from your 
prayers to saints. We may be ‘helped’ by a fellow 
creature ; but we have no right toask from him blessings 
and graces, as if he were a Divinity.”—Letter v. p. 49. 


I will quote one passage from St. Chrysostom, 
just to show that in reading the Fathers the 
balance of their teaching must be accepted, and 
that it is very easy to cite apparently contwmadictory 
passages, thus proving the danger of resting upon 
isolated ones :— 

“What a boon, not to have to go about and seek one 
to ask of, but to find one ready! to have no need of 
| others through whom thou mayest solicit ! What could 
| be greater than this? Since here is One who then does 
most, when we make not our requests of others than 
Himself : just as a sincere friend then most complains of 
us for not trusting in his friendship, when we ask of 
| others to make request to him. Thus also let usact.”— 
Ox Acts of the Apostles, Hom, xxxvi. 

H. P. D. 


| 


sth 


| Tae Testament: Jewisit AuTHoRS (5 
| S. vii. 221, 269..—Mr. Wuyre cannot have en- 
| joyed a very extensive acquaintance with intelli- 
| gent Jews, for if he had he would be aware that 
there is no difficulty in obtaining whatever infor- 
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mation he might desire respecting the Jewish 
religious system. The Old Testament gives the 
fullest possible information regarding the legis- 
lative portion of that system, and the New Testa- 
ment records to a very large extent the manner in 
which the enactments were carried out. The moral 
law, as interpreted and adopted by every civilized 
nation of the world, is simply the Jewish religious 
system carried into practice. 

A list of Jewish authors has been repeatedly 
given. That of M. Gavsseron (published in 
“N. & Q.”) is very incompiete; but the well- 
known work of Wolf gives all the required infor- 
mation up to a comparatively recent date, and the 
catalogue of the Hebrew books in the British 
Museum will be found to contain the name of 
almost every Jewish author and his work. 

The style of the Chaldean paraphrase is not 
barbarous, The Targum of Onkelos is an almost 
literal translation of the Pentateuch, and, in very 
many instances, throws a flood of light on the 
manner in which the five books of Moses were 
understood at a period long antecedent to the 
existence of the Septuagint. 

The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uziel and the so- 
called Jerusalem Targum illustrate by parables and 
allegories the manners, customs, and literature of 
the times in which they were written, and there- 
fore necessarily “ are full of foreign words”: but 
there is no “ difficulty in understanding them” to 
ordinary Hebrew scholars, who nearly all know 
more or less of Chaldaic, and Rabbinical and Tal- 
mudical dictionaries are all-sufficient for those 
who falter. 

“Some who wrote against Christianity.” Mr. 
Wnuryvte again indicates his limited acquaintance 
with the practice of Jews when he declares that 
“ they are forbidden under pain of excommunica- 
tion to lend” a work against Christianity “to any 
Christian, for fear of drawing a storm upon them- 
selves for producing such strong objections against 
the Christian religion.” This might have been the 
case in those times when Christians wanted only 
the slightest provocation for persecuting Jews, and 
may still exist in those places where the spirit of 
persecution is rife ; but as a rule there is nothing 
but a spirit of delicacy which deters a Jew from 
giving such a book the fullest publicity. As a 
matter of fact, the books most relied upon by Jews 
for this purpose are the Bible and the New Testa- 
ment, and nothing has emanated from the pen of 
a Jew one tithe so hostile to Christianity as what 
has been written by many who are included under 
the name of Christians. 

Although Mr. Wuyre thinks the true pronunci- 
ation of the Tetragrammaton mim “ a matter of the 
slightest consequence,” it may be that some of your 
readers may be stimulated by his letter to inquire, 

and may, moreover, entertain a feeling “ beyond 


| The Name which sacred writ declares to be the 
personal appellation of the Deity. To these it'may 
be interesting to know that many ancient nations 
thought it the highest act of irreverence for mortal 
lips to utter the name of their gods; and no 
nation except the Jews has any name for the 
Almighty: the words employed merely describe His 
attributes. Among the Jews The Name, which is 
in English written Jehovah, was accepted on 
Biblical authority as a personal appellation. There 
never was awritten record of how it was pronounced, 
According to the Talmud, it was uttered only once 
a year by the high priest, on the Day of Atone- 
ment, and in such a manner that the utterance was 
drowned by the voices of the choir of priests and 
Levites. According to the same authority, the 
pronunciation was taught only once in seven years 
to those who, by their piety and upright life, 
seemed worthy of its reception. Maimonides states 
that with the pronunciation was taught such a 
knowledge of the Divine nature as was capable of 
being brought within the grasp of human compre- 
hension. 

One of the alleged objections to the authen- 
ticity of the Moabite stone is that it contains the 
Tetragrammaton, which would seem to indicate 
that Mesha, King of Moab, had often heard the 
name pronounced. 

The Greeks mistook the Hebrew letters for 
Greek ones, and thought the true sound was 
Modern Jews never attempt to express the word, 
but always substitute another, either Elohim 
or Adonai, the former signifying the Director of 
the Powers of Nature, the latter Master or Lord; 
or they render the word as “The Name.” 

It may be worthy of consideration whether the 
6 Aoyos of the Evangelist is not simply a Greek 
paraphrase of the Hebrew “ The Name.” 

Hence the true pronunciation of the mysterious 
word cannot be written in Roman or any other 
letters. M. D. 


“ Bupcer” (5" §. vii. 66, 174.)—From a heap 
of political pamphlets I have just disinterred this, 
An Answer to the Budget, inscribed to the Coterie, 
printed for E. Sumpter, in Fleet Street, 1764, 4to. 
pp. 15, which carries the use of the word a few 
years further back. The author says :— 

“It is amazing how a pamphlet so absurd and ill- 
written as ‘ The Budget’ is universally acknowledged to 
be, should be favoured with so general a reception : 80 
general, that in almost every company the first question 
is, Have you seen ‘The Budget’? And this is so me- 
chanically demanded, that not above one man in a 
hundred understands what is meant by the word ‘ budget.’ 
But it is the fashion to abuse and decry those whom his 
Majesty has thought proper to appoint his servants for 
the execution of the public business, and these ignorant 
people join the fashion (for they would not be out of 
the fashion for ever so much) without knowing for why 
or wherefore ; but only because it is the voice of a mob, 


curiosity,” even approaching that of reverence, for 


and they will not deviate from their fellow subjects. 
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Had not these people much better mind their business, 
and let State Affairs alone? What are State Ajjairs to 
them! State Ajfairs will not get them a dinner when 
they want it. But it seems to be the evil genius of this 
country that every man is a politician: every ignorant 
City shop-keeper and cobler is to be-at liberty to watch 
the State, scrutinize the conduct of Ministers, call names, 
ke., or with him things are not write (sic). Unlesssome 
method is taken that shall effectually put a stop to this 
increasing licentious practice, it will be next to im- 
possible to carry on the public business. 1 am confident 
this is the sense of all those who serve in and wish well 
to his Majesty’s present Government.” 

At the point “ Have you seen The Budget ?” 
the writer has this foot-note :— 


“For the benefit of these ignoramus’s, I will place | 


here a short explanation of what is understood by the 
word Budget, in this sense: When the House of Com- 


mons have voted the Supplies, Mr. Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer, towards the latter end of the Session, opens 
to the House, in a speech, what are to be the Ways and 
Means for raising the money granted by the Supplies: 
This speech, in the Parliamentary language, is called the 
opening of the Budget. Mr. Grenville’s speech towards 
the close of the last Session of Parliament was so uni- 
versally admired and applauded that the minority, stuck 
(sic) to the quick by the lustre and superiority of his 
abilities, set all their wits to work to render him 
ridiculous and odious to the public, after they had 
failed to do it in Parliament. Accordingly out came 
‘The Budget,’ which is nothing more or less than an 
impotent, malevolent attack upon his spec ch.” 

Thus it appears that the budget at that period was 
a recognized Parliamentary term, as now, but, 
according to my authority, was used on the occa- 
sion mentioned by the Opposition to damage the 
Government ; and if any other correspondent can 
produce a copy of the “ cavilling” pamphlet en- 
titled The Budget, to which mine is a reply, we 
shall come exactly at the time and the circum- 
stances which led to the popularizing of the 
phrase. J. O. 


_ Since sending my note upon the use of this word 
in a Parliamentary sense prior to 1772 (p. 174), 1 
have traced it many years further back. In 1762, 
when Sir Francis Dashwood was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, there was printed in the St. James's 
Chronicle a rhyming letter to him on the opening 
of the Budget, which begins :— 
“It is the duty of my Office, 

In which, God knows, 1 ’m but a Novice, 

To propose the Means and Ways 

The interest of the sum to raise ”; 
and ends :— 

“ This here Excise is greatly mended, 

For though enlarg’d ‘tis not extended ; 

Ev'n tho’ ’tis bad, do let us try it, 

Any thing for Peace and Quiet !” 
But the word budget had been used many years 
before that time. In 1733, when Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, was to bring 
forward his new scheme of taxation, popular ex- 
citement rose high, and much anxiety was felt anc 
expressed as to the precise nature of his plan. He 


opened his project before the Committee on 
March 14, 1733, when the celebrated Excise debate 
ensued, and the merchants of London were called 
“ sturdy beggars.” At this time a pamphlet was 
published, written it was said by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole himself, entitled, A Letter from a Member of 
Parliament—concerning the Duties on Wine and 
Tobacco, Lond., Svo., pp. 36. It was at once 
replied to by a counter pamphlet, The Budget 
Ope wd: or, an Answer to, Kc., Lond., Svo., pp. 34. 
In this Sir Robert’s scheme is pretty roughly 
handled. The writer says :— 
“ At length the Mountain is delivered. The Grand 
Mystery, which was long deemed too sacred for the 
nhallowed eyes of the people, is revealed. What is 
revealed! Nothing but what has been known, confuted, 
and exploded long before. The Budget is opened, and 
our State Emperick hath dispensed his packets by his 
Zany Couriers through all parts of the kingdom.” 
his seems like a further development of Pulte- 
ney’s rude comparison of Walpole to Subtle in 
Ben Jonson’s play of the Alchemist, who began, 
Pulteney said, by promising Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon mountains of gold, and ended by giving him 
some little thing to cure the itch :— 
can not tell, sir. There will be, perhaps, 
Something, about the scraping of the shardes, 
Will cure the itch ; though not your itch of mind, sir. 
It shall be saved for you, and sent home.” 
Alchemist, Act iv. se. 5. 
Walpole called those who would not adopt his 
new scheme of Excise sturdy beggars ; and they, 
in return, seem to have called him a mountebank, 
a pedlar with nothing in his budget. I have not 
found an instance of the political use of the word 
prior to the year 1733. j 


Epwarp Soir. 


Tne Heart or Ricnarp I. (5 8. vii. 162) is 
not in the cathedral of Rouen, its fitting place, 
but in a public museum of that most interesting 
city. In a brief excursion to Normandy last 
summer with two of my sons, we enjoyed the 
delightful sail up the Seine from Havre to Rouen. 
I find from an entry in the note-book of one of my 
sons, who kept a little journal of our tour, that on 
July 10, 1876, we visited, among other places, le 
Muste Céramique. My son’s diary says :— 

« July 10. We next visited the Museum of Ceramics 
and Antiquities. There is much of interest here, espe- 
cially medieval objects found in tombs throughout Nor- 
mandy and France. Here in a small glass box is pre- 
served the dust of the ‘ Lion-Heart’ of Richard I. of 
England, with the remnants of the silk in which it was 
wrapt. Close to the relic is a case containing a portion 
of the hair of the famous Duke of Bedford, regent of the 
English dominions during the minority of Henry V1., 
and so well known from Shakspeare’s play. The hair 
is black and bristling.” 

In a little Rowen Guide which we used during 


our visit the following is the only reference I can 
find to the heart of Richard I. Speaking of the 
| cathedral, the Guide says 
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“Le cheeur, long de 36 métres, a des stalles sculptées 
du xv* si¢cle, dont les consoles sont décorées de sujets 
trés-curieux, pleins de naiveté et de verve. II contenait 
aussi jadis les tombeaux de Richard Cour-de-Lion, de son 
frere Henri Court-Mantel, de leur oncle Guillaume, et 
du fameux duc de Bedford; mutilés par les Calvinistes 
en 1562, ils disparurent quand on exhaussa le cheeur en 
1726. Des fouilles ont amené, en 1838, la découverte du 
cur et d'une statue de Richard, et, en 1862, celle du 


cwur du Roi Charles V.”—Rowen Guide, Rouen, rue de | 


la Grosse-Horloge, p. 30. 

It must be admitted that a public museum is not 
the proper place for the preservation of so interest- 
ing a relic; but, as Richard expressly bequeathed 
his heart “to the inhabitants of Rouen,” it seems 
unlikely that they will consent to its transfer to 
Westminster Abbey. Indeed, considering how the 
walls of that noble legacy of other days are dis- 
figured by the tasteless and often grotesque glorifi- 
cation of the titled or wealthy obscure, the lion- 
heart of Richard would feel scarcely at home in 
such company. The cathedral of Rouen ought 
again to be the custodian of such a treasure, and 
English enthusiasm could find no fitter way of 
honouring the memory of Richard I. than by re- 
storing his tomb, and erecting in that noblest of 
cathedrals a fitting shrine for the reception of his 
heart, where something even higher than his heart 
would be remembered in the daily service of that 
Church in which he lived and in which he died. 

D. F. MacCarrny, 


Tue Orpest Provinctat 
Lisraries (5 v, 188, 314.)—The question of 
which town had the honour of initiating the cir- 
culating library system is worth taking a little 
pains to determine, as marking an interesting point 
in the history of literature. The claims of Roch- 
dale and Settle have been set forth as dating from 
1770. I now put forward a claim on behalf of 
Liverpool on the following grounds. About 1756 
or 1757 the Monthly Review was commenced, and 
a small club of gentlemen, who met at each other’s 
houses, agreed to take it in. This led to the pur- 


shall be glad to see proof given of an earlier com- 
mencement. J. A. Picroy, 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


“Ocre” (5 §. vii. 7, 196.)— Your corre. 
spondents do not exactly answer my questions 
as to this word. Cotonet ELtis, with his 
learning in Eastern matters, illustrates the history 
of the Oighoors, but he does not bridge over the 
space between Vighoor and Ogre. And supposing 
that derivation to be correct, whence comes the 
Italian form orco? Dr. Mackay talks of “show. 
ing the true source of a word that has puzzled” 
us, and then quotes one statement that it is “ pro- 
bable” that the word is “from Oegir,” Scandi- 
navian, and another derivation, “with even more 
probability,” from the Asiatic Ogurs or Oighoors, 
and thirdly refers me to “Celtic or Gaelic.” I 
cannot reconcile these probabilities more or less, 
and I want to see more of the steps by which the 
changes of form were made. Dr. Mackay seems 
to give “ Gaelic ochras, hunger,” as a derivation of 
French ogre and of Italian orco, but how does he 
get them? It does not seem to me so easy as he 
thinks. The English ogre is, I presume, merely 
borrowed from French and not very long ago. 
What is the date of the use of ogre in French? is 
that the old form of the word? If ogre in French 
is Oighoor, where can a passage be found with 
that meaning without metaphor? If, on the other 
hand, ogre is merely Latin orevs, are there no 
earlier instances than those quoted in Littré? 


G. 


Will Dr. Mackay be good enough to state the 
proof of the connexion between this word and the 
Gaelic ochras, “hunger”? The similarity of sound 
and meaning makes the derivation so far highly 
plausible, but we require historical and chronolo- 
gical evidence as well. I write in entire ignorance 
as to when, by whom, and under what circun- 
stances the word ogre was introduced into our 
language. In default of this information I think 


chuse of other books, which were also circulated 
with such convenience that on May 1, 1758, it was 


determined to establish a general circulating | 
library. The first catalogue was issued on | 


November 17, 1758, and contained 450 volumes, 
with 109 subscribers at five shillings each. The 
institution was called the Liverpool Library, | 
which must be distinguished from the Liverpool | 
Free Public Library, with which it has no con- | 
nexion. From that time to the present it has | 
ursued its useful career with continued success. 
Tn 1803 a handsome building was erected for its | 
reception. It now contains more than 60,000 vols. 
and has S00 subscribers at twenty-five shillings per 
annum, 


On May 13, 1858, the centenary of the | 


library was celebrated with considerable ¢éclat. It | 
is believed that this was the first circulating library | 
established in the kingdom. If this be not so, I | 


}such as now sell for high prices. 
| dressing rooms inferior engravings did. 


the derivation from Oigours—Hongrois, far from 
improbable. C. 5. JeRRAM. 

Windlesham. 

ENGRAVINGS PASTED oN Watts (5% S. vii. 
226, 274.)--I quite thank A. for reminding me of 
this old fashion. I had an ancester who flourished, 
say, from 1750 to 1780, who was an adept at the 
kind of work, and I knew four rooms so decorated 
in my own and other houses. The prints in the 
sitting rooms were sometimes fine French and 
English line engravings by the best engravers, 
For bed and 
I even 
remember some curious caricatures out of maga- 
zines in the top story, which I now know referred 
to the 45, to Admiral Byng, and the New- 
castle Ministry. The walls were painted “irst, 
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and the prints arranged in a tasteful manner, 
not going below the dado, Alas, both prints 
and walls soiled at last, and it was impos- 
sible to paint the walls without splashing the 
prints. | quite mourned when the last of the 
rooms so decorated was obliged to submit itself 
to a smart wall-paper, which effectually buried 
some really fine engravings. P 
Oriciy or THE American Dottar Mark (5 
S. vi. 386, 434; vil. 98, 155, 317.)—It is satisfac- 
tory to see a long-canvassed question, like that 
respecting the origin of the dollar mark, con- 
clusively settled by the letter of Mr. Norcross 
in your number of April 21. The old form of the 
mark which he cites, of a figure of 8 between two 
slanting lines, |S, is quite decisive, as showing 
the original purpose of the transverse lines by 
which the letter 5 appears to be cancelled in the 
modern form, %, viz., to fence off the figure 8 from 
the following numerals with which it was to be 
read as signifying so many pieces of eight. When 
this designation of the coin became obsolete, the 
central element of the symbol would lose its 
meaning, and would readily change to the unclosed 
form of an S as better adapted for rapid writing, 
giving a good example of the development of a 
symbol under the pressure of compendious execu- 
tion, H. Wepewoop. 


Ay Ixvocation To Linptey Mvrray (5 
vi. 534 ; vii. 137, 210.)—Another common expres- 
sion offends my ear, namely, the use of “ myself” 
instead of “ 1” or “ me.” 

“John and myself are going to Bath.” “ He 
drove John and myself all the way.” In such 
sentences there seems no more reason to emphasize 
the pronoun than there would be if it were used 
without the copulative conjunction. Yet no one 
would dream of saying “ Myself went to Bath,” or 
“He drove myself all the way.” C. 8. 


Byroy’s Barps anp Scorcn Re- 
ViEweRS”: oF THE Second Epirion 8. 
vii. 145, 203, 296.)—The information on which I 
founded my date of the publication of the second 
edition was an extract from the introductory note 
to English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, in vol. i. 
p. 153 of Miscellanies by Lord Byron, London, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1853, feap. 8vo. 
2 vols. The passage runs as follows, the year 
teferred to is 1809 :— ‘ 

“His (Lord Byron’s) latest labour before starting on 
his pilgrimage was to prepare a second and enlarged 
so which came out in October with his name pre- 
Mr. Tarrr now informs us that he was crossing 
the Atlantic in October, 1809, with the third edi- 
tion already in his possession. 

In corroboration of the passage above quoted, I 


may say that I have examined numerous copies of 


the third edition, and I have only as yet found one 
date to them, viz. 1810. Still, it is quite possible 
that as the fourth edition has one issue dated 
IS11, and another dated 1810, so some few 
examples of the third edition may bear date 1509. 
If such copies exist, the date of the second edi- 
tion’s appearance will clearly have to be recon- 
sidered. Its publication must have ensued after 
July 2, 1809, for on that day Lord Byron sailed 
from Falmouth. A foot-note to the preface of the 
fourth edition, 1811 (among abundant other evi- 
dence), clearly proves any earlier date for this 
| second edition untenable. The note says :— 
“This preface was written for the second edition, and 
| printed with it. The noble author had left this country 
| previous to the publication of that edition, and is not yet 
returned.” 


J. 


Anus Waytep (5" §, vii. 229, 275.) —The arma 
of Sir Thomas St. Leger, the second husband of 
Anne Plantagenet, Duchess of Exeter, were, Azure, 
fretty argent, a chief or, thereon a crescent for dif- 
ference. The Duchess of Exeter was sister of 
Edward IV., and her father Richard, Duke of 
York, had been created Earl of Rutland during his 
father’s lifetime, which latter title was revived in 
the person of one of her desce ndants, Sir Thomas 
Manners, thirteenth Baron de Ros, by Henry VIIL., 
1575, and at the same time an honourable aug- 
mentation to the family shield was granted, con- 
sisting of a chief quarterly azure and gules, on the 
first and fourth two lilies of France, on the second 
and third a lion of England. ‘The arms of Sir 
Henry Strangways were, Sable, two lions passant, 
paly of six argent and gules. G. D. T. 

Huddersfield. 


3ILLIARD Books (5t® vii. 103, 124, 144, 164.) 
—I possess, in 16mo., 1 vol., in two parts— 

“The New Pocket Hoyle, containing the Games of 
Whist, Quadrille, Piquet, Quinze, Lansquenet, Pharo, 
Rouge et Noir, Cribbage, Matrimony, Cassino, Reversis, 
Put, Connexions, All Fours, and Speculation. Accurately 
displaying the Rules and Practice, as admitted and 
established by the First Players in the Kingdom. Fourth 
Edition. London: Printed for P. and W. Wynne, Pater- 
noster Row; Vernon, Hood, and Sharpe, Poultry; 
J. Murray, Fleet Street; Lackington, Allen and Co., 
Finsbury Square ; and B. Crosby, Stationers’ Court, 1807.” 
Also, an engraved title-page, preface, and pages 
1-196, and table of contents, 197-202, forming 
part i., “ W. Wilson, Printer, St. John’s Square a 
the next part being :- 

“The New Pocket Hoyle, Part II., consisting of 
Gentlemen’s Games, viz., Billiards, Chess, Cricket, 
Tennis, Cocking, Backgammon, Draughts, Hazard, Goff, 
Horse Racing. Accurately displaying the Rules and 
Practice, as admitted and established by the First Players 
in the Kingdom. With a Variety of New Improvements 
| by Charles Jackson, Esq. This, with the Card Games, 
| forming a Complete and Improved Edition of Hoyle. 
| London: Printed by T. Davison, Whitefriars, for 
%. Scholey, Vernon, Hood, and Sharpe, Lane and New- 
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man, T. and R. Hughes, C. Chapple, H. D. Symonds, 
©. Booker, Scatcherd and Letterman ; Wilson and Spence, 
York ; and Mundell and Co., Edinburgh, 1808.” 

Pages 1-371 ; billiards, 287-371 ; no preface nor 
table of contents. J. Beare. 


Wrrrenpacn vii. 208.)—There was a 
life of the celebrated Swiss philologist Daniel 
Wyttenbach published at Ghent, in 1823, under 
the title of Vita Danielis Wuttenbachii, auctore 
Guil. Leon, Mahne, 8vo. pp. 255. There is a 
short but pretty full account of him, by Stapfer, 
in the Biographie Universelle, vol. li., 1828. 
Wyttenbach died in 1820, at the age of seventy- 
four, and his memory was honoured, amongst 
other ways, by creating his widow a Doctor of 
Philosophy at Marburg in 1827. Of this creation 
Stapfer gives an account, as being a thing “so 
contrary to the customs of the French.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Mrs. Brownrne (5" §. vii. 168.) —Miss Barrett, 
afterwards Mrs. Browning, attended the Congre- 
gational Chapel, Paddington, then under the 
ministry of the well-known Rev. James Stratten. 
Whether she was what the Independents call 
“a member of the church,” or only a member of 
the congregation, Ido not know. H. Bower. 


M.P.s ror Bripewater (5 S. vii. 169.)—Mr. 
Tayzor will find a list of the M.P.s of this 
borough in the Parliaments of England from 
1 George I. to the Present Tin (1850), by Henry 
S. Smith (Simpkin & Co., London, 1845-1850), 
vol, ii. 28-31, and vol. iii. 257. 

Samve. Sraw. 

Andover. 


P. Stupse, Avrnor or “Fravs Howyesta” 
(5% S, vii. 289.)—As Mr. Srusss quotes Bohn’s 
Lowndes, if he will refer again to that book he 
will see under the head of “ Stubbes or Stubbs, 
Philip,” that The Anatomy of Abuses was published 
in 1583 under the pseudonym of Richard Jones, 
the second part in the same year under the 
pseudonym of Roger Ward. There are a number 
of other works attributed by Lowndes to the same 
author, varying in date from 1581 to 1592. There 
was a John Stubbes whose hand was cut off in the 
Market Place, Westminster, in 1579, for a work 
written by him against the French marriage of the 
Duc d@’Anjou to Queen Elizabeth, and this John 
Stubbes was “near of kin, if not the father or 
brother,” to Philip Stubbes, author of The 
Anatomy of Abuses. It is very probable that, of 
these Stubbes, John was the uncle and Philip the 
father of the Philip Stubbe who wrote Fraus 


Honesta. There is nothing, however, to show 
positively. Lowndes refers to Harington’s Nuge 


for much curious information, and more may be 
found about Philip of The Abuses in Nash, in 


Brydges’s Cens, Lit. and his Restituta, in Dibdin’s 
Bibliomania, as set down by Allibone. 

Another curiosity is to be noted, that these ques- 
tions about Stubbe are asked by a Stubbs, whilst 
P. Stubbes issued his Anatomy under the name of 
Ward, which is the name I have to append to this 
reply. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Warren’s or, A Drscourse 
CONCERNING THE Earru,” &c., 1690 (5 vii, 
226.)—This book was written in reply to Thomas 
Burnet’s Sacred Theory of the Earth, first published 
in Latin in 1681-9, and in English in 1684-9, 
Warren’s Geologia was printed in 1690; and it 
was replied to in the following year by Burnet, 
in his Answer to Erasmus Warren’s Exceptions 
against the Theory of the Earth, 1691. Upon this 
Warren retorted with his Defence of the Exceptions 
against the Theory of the Earth; and Burnet 
closed the discussion with A Short Consideration 
of Mr. Erasmus Warren’s Defence of his Excep- 
tions against the Theory of the Earth, 1691. To 
judge fairly of the matter all these books must be 
read. Burnet himself says, “it is a kind of wild- 
goose chase—a very unpleasant exercise.” And, 
having done so, I cannot say I think he was far 
wrong. Warren’s publications are not rare, though 
I think they are “not mentioned by Lowndes.” 

Epwarp 


“ A CommonrLace Book,” &c. vii. 229.) 
—Will this be of any use to H. W. B. B.?— 


“Commonplace Book, or Companion to the Old and 
New Testaments: being a Scripture-account of the 
Faith and Practice of Christians : consisting of an ample 
Collection of pertinent Texts on the sundry Articles of 
Revealed Religion. Fourth Edition, corrected, com- 
pared, and enlarged by Joseph Strutt. London, printed 
by J. Hatchard, Bookseller to Her Majesty, opposite 
Albany, Piccadilly. 1814.” 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


Bexhill. 


Cross Keys anove Cuurcn Winpows (5% S. 
vii. 88.)—A shield bearing two keys in saltire is 
sculptured above the east window of the chancel 
of St. Peter's, Derby. The date of the east end 
of the chancel is c. 1495. W. H. 8S. J. Hore. 

Rottingdean, Brighton. 


Heratpic (5" §. vii. 268, 335.)—It is surely an 
exploded idea that the Black Prince “ took to him- 
self” the motto and crest of the King of Bohemia 
killed at Crecy. There is a paper on this subject 
in the volume of “N. & Q.” for 1860 or 1861, 
which I chanced to observe to-day (April 30), show- 
ing by authorities that these feather badges were 
not the exclusive property of the Black Prince, but 
seem to have been derived from Philippa of 
Hainault, and that several of her sons bore them 
without reference to Crecy. The suggestion that 


the colour of the English flag was then changed 
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from white to red is incorrect. The field of France 
was then azure, and the English ensign was red in 
the time of Edward I., fifty years before Crecy. 
There is undoubted evidence of this in the records 
of his reign, which also show the origin of the 
Royal Body Guard, or a very early notice of that 
corps. ANGLO-ScoTws. 


Ricnarp Torciirre, THE Pursvivant (5% §. 
vii. 207, 270, 331.)—I have had the curiosity to 
look at the Inquisition named by Dr. Jessorr. 
It was taken at Gainsborough, co. Lincoln, Sep- 
tember 25, 15 Jas. I. (1617), and the jury found 
that Richard Topcliffe died at Somerby, November 
21, 2 Jas. I. (1604), and that Charles Topcliffe, his 
son and heir, was, at his father’s death, aged thirty 
years. Joun A, C. VINCENT. 

“Toe Herr or Monpotro” §, v. 129.)— 
If Firz is still anxious to know where this story of 
Mrs. Shelley’s may be seen in print, he will find 
it on looking into A ppleton’s Journal (New York) 
for January last. Whether it has ever appeared 
before I cannot say ; but I never saw it mentioned 
anywhere till his question was asked. 

H. Buxton Formay. 


Armovr Last Worn (5™ §. vii. 268, 318.)— 
As a confirmation in partibus of my statements on 
this subject, I send the subjoined extract from the 
Life of Gustavus Adolphus, by Hollings, proving 
that the abolition of full armour was commenced 
by that monarch during the Thirty Years’ War, 
and I have no doubt that this had its due influence 
in its disuse, a little later in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, throughout the armies of Europe generally :-- 

“ He had long ago become sensible of the disadvantage 

of the defensive panoply by which the cavalry of his time, 
often sheathed in iron from head to foot, and defying the 
dint of musket or pistol balls, unless discharged close at 
hand, were rendered utterly unfit for those rapid and 
vigorous movements in which the use of horse consists. 
Among the Swedish squadrons a hat, or open morion, 
was almost universally substituted for the ponderous 
helmet, with complete vizor and gorget, to which they 
had been accustomed, and the buff coat, with stout leather 
gloves reaching to the elbow, for the cuisses and gauntlets 
which during the seventeenth century were considered 
indispensable to the full equipment of a cavalier.” 
I may as well add that Charles XII. at the com- 
mencement of the next century retained only the 
buff gloves and belt of the former period. The 
blue eloth coat, cocked hat, &c., in which he was 
killed, are still preserved at Stockholm. Of 
these I possess photographs, as well as of the 
cuirass and other equipments of Gustavus 
Adolphus. E. M. Warp, R.A. 


5, Queen’s Villas, Windsor. 


Lawyers’ (1* vii. 85, 144, 557 ; viii. 
59, 281 ; ix. 20, 41.)—Your correspondents have 
at these references discussed the colour of barristers’ 
bags in ancient and modern times. It may not 


be uninteresting to note here, for the benefit of 
the future antiquary, the actual existing use in 
this matter, a use which is minutely regulated by 
that lex non scripta of etiquette which no causi- 
dicus may with impunity transgress. Barristers’ 
bags are either red or dark-blue. Red bags are, 
strictly speaking, reserved for queen’s counsel and 
serjeants ; but a stuff-gownsman may carry one if 
presented therewith by a “silk.” Such presenta- 
tion is a solemn business : the fortunate “ junior” 
is expected to bestow a guinea upon the Q. C.’s 
clerk who brings the coveted distinction to his 
chambers, and is afterwards in addition fined for 
the honour by his Circuit mess. It is an impera- 
tive rule that only red bags may be taken into 
court ; blue bags are not to be carried further 
than the robing room. I speak only of the prac- 
tice of the Common Law Bar; of the Chancery 
regulations on the subject I know nothing. Nor 
can I say anything of the custom of the lower 
branch of the profession. As far, however, as I 
have observed as an outsider, every solicitor 
pleases himself in the matter, carrying a blue, red, 
or purple bag as seems good in his own eyes. 
Mippite Tempvar. 


A PREPARATION FOR CLEANING Prints, &c. 
(5% §. vi. 460.)—I have long been in want of 
information on this subject, but recently succeeded 
in cleaning some engravings by the following pro- 
cess : Soak the print in cold water till all creases 
are out, and it lies quite smooth ; then put it into 
a dish containing a solution of chloride of lime, 
with twice its quantity of clear cold water. When 
the stains have disappeared put the engraving into 
plain water, and afterwards dry with blotting 
paper. For the solution referred to put half a 
pound of chloride of lime into a vessel with one 
pint of water; let it stand, stirring it now and 
again, for twenty-four hours, and then strain it 
through fine muslin till quite clear, when the 
liquid is to be added to one quart of water. 

These directions are from an old number of the 
Bazaar. I may add that the prints should not be 
left in the solution longer than is necessary to 
remove the stains, and the more thoroughly they 
are washed in cold water afterwards the better for 
them, for if any of the lime is left in the paper it 
is liable to rot and destroy it. 

As I have not seen an answer to your correspon- 
dent in “N. & Q.,” these directions, which I have 
found very successful, may not come too late to 
be of service to him. 7. We. ms 


Comic Opera on THE Rop vii. 329.)— 
This is no invention of the author of the History 
of the Rod. The opera alluded to is— 

“Lady B——’s Revels. A Comic Opera, in Two 
Acts, as it was Performed at Lady B-—’s Private 
Theatre, in Birch-Grove, with Unbounded Applause. 
The Songs adapted to Favourite Airs. Embellished with 
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Superb Prints. London: George Peacock, and Sold at 
No. 66, Drury Lane.” 

No date, but published about 1790. This and six 
other tracts on the same subject were reprinted in 


1872 by J. C. Hotten as “ Library Illustrative of 


Social Progress. From the Original Editions col- 
lected by the late Henry Thomas Buckle, Author 
of A History of Civilization in England.” 
A full account of these and many other works 
ejusdem farine is given in the Indes Librorum 
Proh thitor um? ing Noti Bio-, Bihlio-, Te 
graphical and Critical, on Curious and Uncommon 
Books, London, privately printed, 1877. 
FRAXINUS. 
Dancine, “ THE POETRY OF MOTION” vi. 
89, 196, 277, 437.)\—Several of your correspon- 
dents have traced the germ of the idea ; none have 
answered the query as to the first use of the phrase. 
In a forgotten farce entitled Trick for Trick: or, 
the Admiral’s Daughter, 8vo., London, 1812 (not 
to be confounded with some earlier farces with 
very similar titles), a sprightly girl, 
eajoled an absurd suitor, named Hudibrastus Rant, 
to personate a sailor with a wooden leg, insists 
upon his dancing, on which he says (p. 36), * In- 
deeed, Miss, I am no duh at the Poetry of motion.” 
The italics and capital letter, here copied from the 
original, and the character of the speaker, whose 
conversation is made up of shreds of poetical quo- 
tation, seem to indicate the adoption of an accepted, 
and probably newly accepted, and remarkable 
expression. J. F. M. 


Dots on THE Covers or Prayer Books (5" §, 
vii. 229.)—If these are not a mere arbitrary book- 
binder’s ornament, which I for my part think most 
likely, they probably denote the nine choirs of the 
host of heaven, thus :— 


Seraphim 
Cherubim Thrones Dominations 
Virtues Powers Princedoms Archangels Angels. 
C. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


It is not always that nine dots only are seen on 
the covers of Prayer Books; I think fifteen are 
more common. I have never looked upon them 
as having any particular meaning, but rather as a 
matter of ornamentation. Jonn R. Jackson. 

Richmond. 


Siens of SaTisFaction (5" §, vi. 364, 413, 498 ; 
vii. 59.)—In Derbyshire it was customary many 
years ago amongst “ordinary people,” with whom 
[ include pretty well-to-do farmers, to leave a small 
portion on the plate at the close of the meal. This 
was a sign of “ good breeding.” 
“company” were present, a sign of satisfaction 
very commonly used was to invert the cup in 
the saucer. This sign I have seen used at public 
tea gatherings very often. Another sign of having 
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having 


At tea-time, when | 
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had sufficient at the tea meal was to put the spoon 
in the cup, but this was not half so common an 
expression of satisfaction as the former one I men- 
tion. I sometimes see the same signs used now- 
a-days. Another sign which comes to my mind 
was the placing of the knife and fork crossed on 
the plate like the letter X, instead of placing them 
neatly paralleled. Thomas Ratcuirrr. 
Worksop. 


Herauopic (5" §. vii. 8, 175, 278, 297.)—Permit 
me to say to J. S. in reply to his inquiry (ante, 
p. 278) that the Field arms he refers to, differenced 
by having the chevron engrailed, were granted to 
Edmund Field, of Stansteadbury, Herts, by Sir 
Edward Byshe, Garter, March 9, 1653. The crest 
was the same as that of the Yorkshire family. [ 
presume that this Edmund claimed some relation- 
ship to them from the similarity of the arms, but 

| that he could not prove descent from the Fields of 
the West Riding. I take it that the mailed arm 
was assumed by one of the Hertfordshire family at 
a later date than the above, also as a difference : I 
have met with it on book-plates and elsewhere. 
As far as I am aware, there is no record of the grant 
of such a crest at the College of Arms, but I can- 
not speak with certainty on this point. There 
were Fields in Herts in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. The Yorkshire family were seated at 
Sowerby, near Halifax, as early as 1306, and pro- 
bably before that date. Until 1440 or thereabouts, 
thé name of the latter was written De la Feld. 
O. F. 

“LEAP IN THE DARK” (5 §, vi. 29, 94, 151, 
273; vii. 252.)—In Vanbrugh’s Provoked Wife, 
Act v. sc. 5, is the following :— 


“ Belinda. Then, sir, [challenge you, and Matrimony’s 
the spot where I expect you. 

“ Ieartfree. "Tis enough; I'll not fail. (Aside) So, 
now, I am in for J/obhes’s voyage ; a great leap in the 
dark.” 

To what voyage does this allude? Perhaps this 
| may lead to the origin of the expression. 

CLARRY. 
[For Hobbes’s use of the phrase when dying see 
& Q.,” 5th S. vi, 94.] 


“ FAINT HEART NE’RE WON FAIR LADY”: “JA 
COuARD N’AURA BELLE AMIE” (5" §. vii. 263, 318.) 
—I copy this proverb and an equivalent in old 
French subjoined to it, preserving the spelling of 
each, from p. 87 of John Ray’s Collection of 
| English Proverbs, &c., Cambridge, 1670, 12mo., 
pp. 296, first edition. Acne has already referred 
us to the second edition of this book, published 
eight years later, and desires earlier authorities. 
The concurrent existence of a French analogue 
| looks as if the proverb was hardly a new one In 
| either tongue when Ray printed it. Likely enough 


| Dryden had this in mind when in Alerande’s 
Feast he wrote, “ None but the brave deserves the 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


fair.” But the latter very similar proverbial saying 
may have been known just as it stands earlier than 
Dry den. Poets are fond enough of imbedding 
popular sayings almost unchanged i in their works, 
WARREN. 


This old saying will be found among the 
proverbs given by” Camden in his Remaines con- 
cerning Britaine, ed. 1614. I shall be glad of 
reference to an earlier record of it than ( ‘aden’ s. 


D. 


Potycamy (5 §. vi. 428, 522; vii. 57.)—A 
suit was lately heard before the High Court of 
Caleutta, under the Indian Succession Act, in 
which a will made by a Jewish inhabitant of that 
city, who had died leaving two widows surviving 
him, was held to be revoked on the cround that 
it had been executed subsequent to the first mar- 
riage, but previous to the second marriage (Indian 
Law Reports, Calcutta Series, 1876, i. 145). In 
the course of the proceedings, Mr. Justice Phear 
said, “I suppose there is no doubt a Jew may 
lawfully marry a second time in the wae of the 
first wife.” To which counsel rejoined, “ No ; that 
is admitted.” It would appear from this that, 
assuming M. D.’s authority to be correct, there is 
some difference of law or practice between the 
Eastern and the Western Jews. 


AproINTMENT OF A Pustic Prosecvror (5™ §. 
vi. 537; vii. 20, 117.)—See an article on “Criminal 
Procedure in England and Scotland ” in the Edin- 
burgh Review for October, 1858, reprinted in 
Essays, Critical and Narrative, by William 
Forsyth, Q.C., LL.D., M.P., London, Longmans, 
1874, 8vo. The article is partly based upon the 
Report from the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Public Prosecutors, May, 1856. 

Mippie Tempcar. 


Bernarp DE VENTADOUR (5" §, vii. 148, 273. 
—The best information on this troubadour may be 
obtained from the following sources :—Diez, La 
Poésie des Troubadours, trad. de M. de Roisin, 
pp. 124, 125, and 319; Raynouard, Pocsie des 
Troubadours, vol. v. p. 69 ; Fauriel, Histoire de la 
Poésie Provencale, vol. ii. ch. xvi. pp. 1-30; 
Bartsch, Grundriss zur Geschichte der Provencal. 
ischen Literatur, Elberfeld, p. 111; Bartsch, 
Chrestomathie Provengale, Elberfeld, pp. 47-55. 
The best MSS. of “Bernart de Ventadorn ” are 
indicated in Bartsch, Chrestomathie Provengale, 
p. 47. The poem, “Quan vei la laudeta mover,” 
is given on pp. 54, 55. G. A. Scurumpr. 

Tettenhall College. 


Autnors or Quotations Wantep §. vii. 
289, 
“ From social cares with ease 
Saved by that precious gift,” &c., 
is from The Lynnburn, by Sir H. Taylor. 


(5th 8, vii. 330.) 
Vi et armis.” 
See Tacitus, J/ist., iv. 23. 


“ Vox et preeterea nihil.” 
rec iaoi, wai } 
Plutarch, A pophthegmata Laconica, op. vi 233, 5, 
ed. Reisk. 
“A Spartan pulling a nightingale, and finding but a 
very small body, said, ‘Thou art voice and nothing 
more.’”"—Old Translation. 


“ Tramite quo tendis, majoraque viribus audes.” 
Virgil, Znetd, x. 811, has— 
“Quo moriture ruiz, majoraque viribus audes.” 


“ How can I sink with such a prop?” &e., 
is by Dr. Isaac Watts, Hymn 116, Book ii., in his Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs, 1707. Josian MILLER. 


“ Ah, surely nothing dies but something mourns.” 
Byron, Dox Juan, ec. iii. 108. 
E. J.C 
Up. Dante, Purgatorio, c. viii. 6, and the first line in 
Gray's E leqy. M. 
Stanza 108 is a noted one. The first six lines are 
Anglicized from Dante's Purgatory, but the quotation 
wanted, the las t line of Byron’s stanza, has naught to do 
with Dante. F. R 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 


The History of Landholding in Iveland. by Joseph 
Fisher. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Fisner is the well-esteemed author of The History 
of Landholding in England, and it may as well be stated 
here that he is about to be the historian of landholding 
in Scotland, a preparatory a on which subject he 
will deliver on the 10th inst. London. The present 
work has grown out of a huiier preparatory lecture de- 
livered last May to the members by the Royal Historical 
Society. To use Mr. Fisher's own description, “ This 
work is an expansion of a paper read at the meet- 
ing” (last May), and he adds: *‘ The author has been 
compelled to omit much which he thought pertinent to 
the subject in order to bring the work within the pre- 
scribed limits.” Mr. Fisher's conclusicns are, that the 
Irish have been kept in a barbarous and uncivilized state 
by the laws relating to land tenure, and that Ireland will 
make no noteworthy progress till “‘her laws are more 
equitable, and her land system is renovated by returning 
to the equitable system of the Brehon code,” according 
to which ‘‘ landlords” and “ rent ’ were things unknown. 
The historical part of Mr. Fisher's book is capitally 
condensed. 


The Nineteenth Century. A Monthly | Review. Edited 
by James Knowles. No. III. (H. 8S. King & Co.) 
A PERIODICAL which starts with a brilliant first number 
lies under some difficulty to keep up the brilliancy. No 
such difficulty seems to have existed here, for the second 
and third numbers are more brilliant than the first. Mr. 
Gladstone on the Montenegrins and Cardinal Manning 
on the story of the Vatican Council furnish articles 
admirably written from their respective points of view. 
Mr. Ralston is even more interesting with his “ Russian 
Revolutionary Literature ” than he was with his “ Turk- 
ish Story Books.”. Sir Thomas Watson writes “ On the 
Abolition of. Zymotic Disease” more with the happy 
vigour of a clever young fellow aspiring to obtain a hos- 
pital appointment than with the level dulness of some 
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men who are more than octogenarians. With respect to 
Mr. Gladstone’s warm and picturesque panegyric on the 
Montenegrins, he alludes to their cutting off the noses 
and lips of the wounded Turks on the fic ld of battle. 
He seems inclined to attribute this to the influence of 
vicinity with the savage Ottomans ; but is it nota part of 
the local superstition that a man enters the next world 
in the condition in which he leaves this, and that it is 
fair and reasonable to send an enemy there in so ugly a 
condition as to make him repulsive? 


The New Quarterly Magazine. No. 
& Tyler.) 

SEVEN articles, all veried and all good—such a state- 
ment is praise enough for any serial. Apart, however, 
from traits of travel, from novelettes, from a “‘ Glance 
at the Comets,” by E. V. Heward, and illustrations of 
the “Art of Lying,” by C. Elliot Browne, those persons 
who are interested in dramatic literature, the dignity of 
a well-trod stage, and Comedy, not slipshod, but with 
both her buskins on, will read with infinite appreciation 
the opening contribution by George Meredith, “ On the 
Idea of Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit.” It 
has in it as much wit as good sense, things that do not 
always, as a mere matter of course, travel together. 


Macmillan’s Magazine, for May, has an artiple by 
Prof. Mahaffy, “Old Greek Athletics,” to which atten- 
tion may be especially directed. It is most amusing and 
undoubtedly true. The same attention pid to a paper 
in the Cornhill, “A Dutch Milton,” Joost van den 
Vondel, a contemporary of the author of Paradise Lost, 
will be ; mply repaid by a pleasant addition to the 
reader's stock of knowledge. If that reader loves poetry 
and poets, and particularly if he loves to make acquaint- 
ance with poste not widely known, let him address him- 
self to Te Bar, for May, where he will find an essay 
on Francois \ illon, by Mr. Walter Besant. The perusal 
of that essay should have the effect of sending him to the 
original works of old French poets generally, and to 
Villon in particular. The French minstrels of early days 
had a music in their words and a melody in the arrange- 
ment of them, of which modern French poets give no 
example. Bishop Hall is the subject of Mr. Heath's 
paper in this month's Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 


XV. (Ward, Lock 


Crry Cuurcnes.—Now that many of the City churches 
have disappeared, and many more are in danger of 
demolition, how acceptable would be a book entitled 
(say) Memorials of the Churches in the City of London, 
illustrated with good etchings or woodcuts, representing 
the exterior and interior of each edifice! J, W. W 


Tue Caxton Cetepration.—The first book produced 
in England was printed by William Caxton in the Al- 
monry at Westminster in the year 1477, and was entitled 
The Dictes and Sayings of the Ph losophe rs. There isa 
fine copy of the Dictes in the British Museum. Mr. 
Elliot Stock is engaged in producing a fac-simile of it. 
A limited number of copies will be issued by subscription, 


Girt or a Tueosoruic Lisrary.—A few weeks ago it 
was announced that Mr. Christopher Walton, late of 
Ludgate Hiil, author of a Memorial of William Law, 
Jacob Béhme, and other Authors of the Domain of Theo- 
sophy and Mystical Divinity, had presented the whole of 
his unique collection of books and MSS. relating to those 
topics to Dr. Williams’ Library, London, for public 
benefit. The donor, we are now told, has made a reserve 
for the American public who may be interested in such 
studies. 
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Rotices to Correspondents. 


C. W. M.—This communication should be sent to the 
author of the book named, who would probably correct 
the blunders in the next edition. —_ of them have 
been noticed in a late number of the Atheneum. 

: A. L. Mayuew.—The church is dedicated to St. Bene. 
dict, but is commonly known as St. Bennet Fink. The 
word “Fink” was added because it was founded by 
Robert Fink. 

A. J.—For the first, apply to Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
publishers. For the second, Messrs. Hachette & Co., 
the French publishers, London. 

R. Nicnotson and other Correspondents.—Letters 
forwarded. 

Stoma.—As soon as possible. 

Erratum.—On p. 333, col. 2, in 
sc. was the writer's error. 
iv. oc. 2 


foot-note, “ Act v, 
It should have been Act 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’’ "—Ad vertisements and 

Susiness Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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WORKS BY SIR HENRY MAINE. 
yg ed LAW: its Connexion with the Early 
yof Society, snd its R lat on to Modern Ideas. ye 
HW. SUMNER MAINE, K.C.S 1. LL.D. Corpus Professor of Juri 
prudence in the University of xford, and Member of the Indian 
Council. Sixth Edition. vo. 12s. 
“Sir Henry Maine’s admirable work on Ancient Law,” 
Grortr's Plato. 
By the same Author, 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the EAST and 
WEST. Six Lectures delivered at Oxford. Third Edition, with 
Additional Addresses and Ersays. Svo. 128 
In this work Sir Henry Maine brings to besr the materials which 
were not at hand, and the researches of which the result had not been 
made known, when * Ancient Law’ was written.”—7tmes, 
LECTURES or the EARLY HISTORY of INSTI- 
TUTIONS. Second Edition. 128. 
“ A contribution of the highest value and interest, both to compara- 


tive jurisprudence and to the history of human society and civiliza- 
tion.”— A thewrum, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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